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THE TIMES. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The au- 
thor writes in a clear unaffected style. She has a decided gift for 
depicting character ; while the descriptions of scenery scattered up 
and down the book convey a distinct pictorial impression to the 
reader. The scenes in Florence are singularly rich in local colour- 
ing and picturesque details. All this part of the narrative is very 
interestingly told. It reads like the experiences of actual life." 

HOBNINa POST. 

" * My Little Lady,* is at once one of the most remarkable and 
the most interesting tales which has been for some time submitted 
to the public. In every quality of conception, construction, and 
working out of a tale, there is conspicuous fitness and ample capa- 
bility." 

DAILY NEWS. 

" We are pleased to be able to class the authoress of * My Little 
Lady' among the successful novelists of the day. The creation of 
a new and charming personage is too rarely achieved not to excite 
approbation." 

STAND ABD. 

" A novel of more than ordinary merit with which our readers 
should not fail to make themselves acquainted. It is the work of 
a cultivated and clever woman. She has given us in it a charming 
and original study of a girl's character." 

PALL MALL OAZBTTB. 

" This book is full of life and colour. The characters are well 
phrased and consistent throughout. The scenes on which the in- 
cidents are severally laid portray the experiences of a mind well 
stored to begin with, and quiek to receive impressions of grace 
and beauty. Finally, there is not a line in it that might not be 
read aloud in the family circle." 

ATHENAUM. 

'* It is an agreeable task to record a book which can be read with 
genuine pleasure. The aim of the story is high, and its moral ex- 
cellent; and the * Little Lady' is thoroughly worthy of her name." 

8AT17EDAY EEVIEW. 

" This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pic- 
tures. Indeed, the whole book is charming. It is interesting in 
both character and story, and thoroughly good of its kind." 

HuBST & Blacebtt, Publishers, 13, Q^reat Marlborough Street. 
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fearful meditation ! where, alack. 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid f 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
O none, unless this miracle have might. 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright." 
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PROLOGUE. 

TTE who writes these pages, searching 
■*■■*- through the dimness of the separ- 
ating years for the memories of his youth, 
feels like one who, sailing from his 
native shores in darkest night, presently 
sees the day break once more over the 
grey waters, and the well-loved land rise 
dream-like from the waves. To that 
lonely watcher, looking back with forlorn 
eye^, perhaps, with an inexpressible long- 
ing in his heart, the mists seem all at 
once to lift, to melt away, revealing a 
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land ruddy in the ruddy dawn, watched 
over by the morning star, a land fair with 
the promise of flowery meadows, of white- 
blossoming trees; he seems once more, 
as in a dream, to breathe the scent of 
dewy hawthorn in the glen, to see the small 
folded daisies in the grass, to hear the 
chorus of awakening birds, to taste the 
nameless rapture of the summer dawn. 
Alas ! the shore recedes, the morning-star 
sinks down, winds and waves pipe and 
moan around. A tardy sun will presently 
gleam again, kindly breezes will yet waft 
the wanderer on his way, but the gracious 
promise that crowned the glory of that 
morning-land is gone for ever. 

So he, who writes these words, sees 
once more, as in a clear vision, the blos- 
soming years, the far gleaming spaces, the 
storms and darkness of his youth. 

I HAVE a little daughter Fanny, a trim 
little maiden of seven years old, with 
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light curling hair and blue eyes and 
shining black shoes, in which she goes 
trotting round her father's studio looking 
at the pictures he is painting, and giving 
her opinion on them very freely and more 
honestly, perhaps, than some of his critics. 
Fanny does not, indeed, profess to care 
much about pictures, and owns at times 
with great frankness that she thinks them 
all very dull ; but she has her favourites 
among them nevertheless, and is not a 
little affronted when coming again, as 
sometimes happens, to look at one of 
these, she finds it has been sent away, 
never to return. In her disappointment, 
she will turn then to a half-finished por- 
trait which, as it always stands in the 
same place, it pleases the child to call 
her own. 

"This is my picture," she will say, 
standing to contemplate it with her hands 
clasped behind her back, " my beautiful 
Princess Ersilia. What was her other 
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they are almost alone in the world, and 
the little maiden still wears a black frock for 
the mother who died scarcely a year ago. 
But they have not much to say to each other 
nevertheless, and he sometimes thinks that 
the child is happier with her dolls, and her 
rags, and her nurse, than during the duti- 
ful half-hour she spends in the studio where 
there are a hundred things her busy 
fingers may not touch, and where a grim, 
silent papa sits and stands painting all the 
day long. She skips gleefully away now, 
the sound of her chatter and laughter 
dying in the distance. Presently will be 
heard the clatter of little feet as she 
returns from her walk, but no more will 
be seen of her till she comes in her little 
blue dressing-gown to wish her father 
good night, and to roast chestnuts on the 
stove. It is Fanny's winter treat, and 
the one moment in the day, perhaps, 
when she thinks a papa is good for some- 
thing. She will know better a few years 
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hence, when she will come to him for 
ball-dresses, trinkets, opera-tickets, what 
not — already he foresees the time when 
she will plait up her pretty hair, put 
jewels in her ears, and satin slippers on 
her feet, and be content with nothing less 
than two balls a night. 

Fanny then runs joyfully away; but 
though the child is gone, her careless 
questions, her heedless words still echo in 
her father's ears ; and presently, as it 
grows dusk, he lays aside his brushes, he 
lights his pipe, and sitting down by the 
fire, he begins to think with tenderness 
and melancholy of a time five-and-twenty 
years ago. And as he thinks, the little 
parable that is written above comes into 
his head, for it is a time that has in it a 
glow as of red morning -clouds, the glow of 
a boy's first love. 

This lonely man who sitar smoking and 
dreaming over the fire, had a passionate 
love-story in his youth ; but a sudden 
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darkness fell on it, and out of it he has 
saved no token such as some men cherish 
and forget — no flower, or knot of faded 
ribbon, or lock of hair. The shining eyes, 
at whose light he worshipped, never 
brightened nor fell at his approach; the 
fair, kind hand that frankly met his own 
never trembled at his touch, and it is less 
of himself than of another, whose name 
passed into silence years ago, that he 
thinks, looking back upon a past in which 
his own share was too often one of youthful 
passion, error, folly. 

Out of that past he himself alone sur- 
vives and remembers; for a fate, relent- 
less to death, swept across his path, and 
he found himself alone among alien lives 
that had no conscience of' his past. In 
this very studio, sacred to him through 
the memories that make the pathos of 
familiar rooms, where in the course of 
years many have come and gone and one 
life alone remains — in this very room. 
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where the portfolios still bear that silent 
name, and the sketches on the walls 
were traced by a hand long since quiet, 
a new life is springing up ; a child's 
eyes are busy day by day weaving 
new fancies, new associations^ invest- 
ing all around her with the romance 
of a fresh child's worid that knows 
nothing of the years that have been. 
Shall the memory of those years die for 
ever? 

As he thinks of these things, this lonely 
dreamer rises and paces the dim room. 
In all these years it is scarcely altered ; 
the very shadows are unchanged, and the 
fire-light throws the same wavering out- 
lines on the same accustomed spots. The 
little old piano in the corner by the win- 
dow whose worn notes jingle into strange 
discords now, once made harmonious 
answer to slender fingers that touched it ; 
on the top lie some dusty folios of music, 
on which the name Ersilia Zaraikine can 
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still be read in faded ink. (A woman's 
jealous hand once removed them, but some- 
how they found their way back to the old 
place again). In yonder drawer lies a 
little gold-fitted etuiy and a half-embroi- 
dered handkerchief;- they were left there 
more than twenty years ago by a hand 
that never cared to reclaim them. This 
man is no solitary hermit watching over 
the relics of his dead ; the eager life of his 
contemporaries has claimed and had in 
him a willing share; but a profound melan- 
choly stirs within him now, as he con- 
trasts this passionless indifference of his 
inanimate surroundings with the passion- 
ate onward sweep of events, which has 
left only these barren landmarks to show 
the spot once made radiant by the fleeting 
presence of a fair and noble woman. 

To her memory he devotes these pages. 
He loved that noble lady, for whose most 
sweet and pure sake he believes in the 
Heaven that opened to receive her, in the 
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fair saints who thronged to welcome her, 
in the golden light in which she moves 
amongst the angels or muses apart amidst 
the immortal flowers. He loved her at a 
time when life was intense with the enthu- 
siasms that give a purpose to youth, and 
keen with the joys and sorrows that are 
the inspiration for all the dim years that 
come after — the years that seem to mock 
men by the irony of their contrast with 
this splendour of early hopes. He loved 
her, and to him she was herself the in- 
spiration and the splendour. In the 
world's struggle since then, he has borne, 
he trusts, no listless dreamer's part ; but 
something, he thinks, passed from him 
with the passing of her presence from 
the earth; something within him fell 
silent when her voice fell into silence for 
ever. 

In memory of Ersilia Zaraikine then he 
writes these words that follow. 
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nnHE snows that all the winter through 
-^ fall silently behind a veil of whirling 
clouds and mist, or shine in clear sun- 
settings and sun-risings on the great 
Pyrenean peaks retreat swiftly before the 
lengthening days of early summer to the 
sunless hollows of the upper precipices, 
leaving below a world of streams, and 
forests, and pastures, where grass is 
springing, and trees are bursting into 
sudden leaf, and the long-frozen air is 
shaken with the noise of falling waters. 
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There is the sound of water everywhere, 
from the trickle of the tiny fall that 
drips from rock to rock into basins fringed 
with purple flowers, to the dash of the 
cascade that leaps impetuously from some 
fissure in the wall of mountain cliff, or the 
roar of the torrent as it rushes over black 
boulders in the gorge below, churning its 
deep water into creamy foam tinged 
with tenderest green. The very snow- 
wreaths, dying without a murmur on the 
warm breast of the mountain-slopes, wake 
to a new and musical life in the little, 
low- voiced rills that wind amongst the long 
grass. There is rich store of flowers to be 
found in these upland pastures long afber 
their brethren of the plain have passed 
away, and in yonder woods there is the 
dim blossom of the raspberry, and the 
fragrance of the small, wild-flavoured 
strawberry. The mountain girls well 
know where to seek for the earliest of 
these amongst last year's fallen leaves ; 
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one may see them coming down the road 
with flying garments and square-folded 
capulets, bearing on their heads baskets of 
these scarlet spoils, or great bundles of firm, 
white, new-pressed curds, the mountain 
cheese. In the upper gorges, where the ear 
is filled with the rush of the pent-in torrent, 
and the sunshine itself seems to borrow a 
shade of gloom from the early falling 
shadows, all day long may be heard the 
tinkling of bells as the long-haired shep- 
herds lead their flocks and herds to those 
flowery, rill-watered plateaux far up the 
mountain-side. But in the lower valleys 
there is a sunny peaceful stillness, for 
there the road has space to turn aside 
from the torrent's edge and winds down- 
wards amongst trees and hedges, between 
fields bright with the vivid green of the 
broad-leaved maize, beneath steep, over- 
hanging meadows, where women are toss- 
ing and turning the early hay, filling the 
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air with the delicious freshness of the new- 
mown grass. 

I know those mountains well ; I know 
that glad awakening of a sweet idyllic life, 
that swift rush of vitality, of the bounte- 
ous growth, the large careless fertility of 
a mountain summer beneath southern 
skies. I know those soft green lawns 
hidden like kind surprises amidst the 
forests, and I know the forests themselves, 
where slender birch-trees rise from an 
undergrowth of box and bracken, and 
where, between moss-grown trunks one 
looks into another world of purple peaks 
rising above slow-shifting clouds; whilst 
far below perhaps, shining in the mid-day 
sun, or peacefully reposing in the early 
shadow drawn by the protecting - moun- 
tains, lies the little cluster of white houses 
that marks the site of some Pyrenean bath. 
All through the winter months these 
upper villages lie silent and deserted, 
shrouded in snow and mists, but with the 
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returning summer they also awaken to a 
brief and joyous life ; a life by no means 
idyUic, yet not without a certain piquancy 
derived from the irrelevance of its details 
to the solemn scenes amidst which it is 
cast — like a trivial ornament traced by 
some fugitive hand at the feet of a serene 
colossal statue, which the first passing 
storm sufl&ces to efface. 

It was at one of these baths, at the 
little village of the Eaux-Bonnes, that 
three or four of the people with whom we 

* 

are most concerned in this history spent a 
few weeks five-and-twenty years ago, in 
the midst of the noise and bustle, the 
water-drinking and bathing, the dancing 
and fiddling that go to make up that brief 
summer life of a mountain watering-place. 
An English gentleman alighting one 
evening from the top of a diligence at the 
door of one of the principal hotels, looked 
round half-amused, half-dismayed on the 
varied, many-coloured scene. He had 
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come lumbering up that day from the 
stifling atmosphere of a half- deserted town 
in the plains below, and he found here a 
fresh mountain breeze, oool shadows, 
animation, life, movement everywhere. 
The sun had set, but the air was suf- 
fused with a soft radiance, and far over- 
head to the left a peak rose still glowing 
above the dark forests at its feet. Down 
below, hotel bells were ringing, whips 
were cracking, riding parties came clatter- 
ing in; music was going on under the 
trees, and people who had been sitting 
there all the afternoon working, reading, 
smoking, or eating ices, still lingered, 
unwilling to exchange the coolness out- 
side for the heated glare of the table- 
d^hdte. 

" This is the H6tel de , I think," 

the gentleman said, giving his portman- 
teau to a waiter who stood lounging in the 
door-way. " Can I have a room here ? I 

VOL. I. 
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came to inquire for some one — whom I see 
coming across the Place at this moment," 
he added quickly. 

Three people were coming towards him 
across the tree-planted Place, round two 
sides of which the little town was built. 
One of them was a woman, so fair that as 
she passed along, tall, slender and dressed in 
white under the gloom of the rustling trees, 
more than one head was turned to look at 
her again. In her whole appearance there 
was something at once noble and simple ; 
she walked with an erect poise of the 
head, and a perfectly natural ease and 
dignity; her brown hair was half-con- 
cealed by a straw hat ; in one hand she 
held gathered together the folds of her 
dress, in the other a bunch of mountain 
flowers. At her side walked a pale, slight, 
black-haired, grey-eyed lad of nineteen or 
so, carrying a sketch book and paint box. 
A little behind them, lingering to send 
sharp glances to the right and left 
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amongst the groups of people, came a 
short, elderly lady dressed in black, whilst 
a mountain-boy laden with cloaks and 
umbrellas followed the party at no great 
distance. 

That fairest woman was Ersilia, Princess 
Zaraikine. Her elderly companion was a 
distant connection and an old friend, 
Mademoiselle Mathilde de Brisac. The 
lad at her side was her cousin, one Hum- 
phrey Randolph, artist, enthusiast, student 
at Paris in the atelier of the well-known 
painter Arthur Fleming — a genius who 
was to do great things and astonish the 
world some day, so at least one kind 
voice would say, whose accents, sweetest on 
earth to the lad, would often cheer and 
encourage him, despondent perhaps over 
his work. I know not how that may have 
been ; a sorrow has fallen upon him since 
then, a tragedy that seemed for a time to 
blot the sun from his heavens, and leave 
him groping in an outer darkness lies 
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between him and those days, vivid with 
golden light, radiant with a tender beauty. 
He it is who writes these lines, looking 
back upon his youth across that separ- 
ating gulph of darkness and sorrow and 
despair. 

These two in front then, who had been 
spending the summer's day in the forests 
far up the mountain-side, walked on 
together, followed by Mademoiselle de 
Brisac, who had joined them as they 
entered the Place. Randolph was talking 
as they came along. He was generally 
held, I believe, to be a somewhat silent 
and moody lad ; a good deal of diflBdence, 
and a great capacity for being bored 
made it always easier for him to be silent 
than to talk in society; only when with 
the Princess Zaraikine words came to 
him readily, and speech seemed better than 
silence. And yet why should I say so ? 
With her, talking was sweet, but it was 
sweet also to be silent, and it was her 
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presence that made the sweetness and 
the joy. 

" Of course, I want to see Rome more 
than any other place in the world," he 
was saying to her now, as they walked on 
together, " and I mean to go there and 
all over Italy some day; but I suppose 
I care less about it now than I should 
otherwise do, because I could not leave 
Mr. Fleming. If you knew him — and if 
he comes here you will know him — ^you 
would understand my feeling." 

** I do understand, Humphrey," she 
answered. Her voice was clear, full, and 
harmonious, with a melancholy tone now 
and then. Her eyes, too, which were 
grey and of great depth and purity of 
colour, had, when her face was in repose, 
an expression of melancholy and of the 
reserve that seems to hold hidden depths 
of thought ; but as she spoke and looked 
at the lad, they brightened with a sweet 
and frank kindness. " I quite under- 
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stand," she said, " that you would not 
like to leave Mr. Fleming, and you will 
not care less for Italy because you put 
oflf going there for a year or two. I 
sometimes feel sorry to have known Rome 
ever since I was a little girl of ten years 
old; I should like to have read and 
thought a great deal more about it before 
going there for the first time. I think 
thefe is a first love that one has for 
places before seeing them, that one always 
regrets losing even through a knowledge 
of the reality." 

" It is a love that I have all my life 
had for Rome," Humphrey answered, 
"my mother was always talking to me 
about the year she spent there. I believe 
it became a sort of beatific vision that 
kept her alive through all her after-years 
of bread-making and butter-making. And 
then I was born in Rome, you know ; 
I spent the first six months of my life 
there, and I can hardly believe that I 
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have no remembrance at all of that time. 
One has all sorts of vague beautiful 
memories that one cannot date ; and I 
always like to think that some of mine 
belong to Rome." 

" If your memories of Rome are beauti- 
ful, they are very different from mine, 
Mr. Humphrey," said Mademoiselle de 
Brisac, suddenly joining in the conversa- 
tion, " for five years I endured that city 
of dirt, and fleas, and beggars, and 
please Heaven I will never set foot in it 
again. The dulness alone is enough to 
kill one, at any rate in the house of my 
excellent brother-in-law, who, if I may say 
so of him now, poor man, had a perfect 
genius for dulness. I adore pictures and 
statues like everyone else, but one does 
not care to spend one's entire life in 
a posture of adoration — that is easily 
understood." 

" Is that your experience of Rome, 
Mademoiselle ?" said Humphrey. " I 
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imagined it to be a place 'where people 
can amuse themselves just as they 
please." 

" Not at all," said Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde, " the English have spoilt it, as they 
spoil every place they go to. They raise 
the prices by their extravagant amuse- 
ments which amuse nobody, and render a 
refined and rational society — society in 
the real sense of the word — impossible." 

"Jfem dAi complvmenti Mademoiselle," 
said Humphrey, unable to help laughing 
at these original remarks. 

"You may laugh, Mr. Humphrey, but 
what I say is perfectly true. At my 
brother-in-law's receptions, for instance, 
the English used to swarm, and the result 
was that anything like a sustained or well- 
conducted conversation was out of the 
question. In Paris, next winter, where I 
shall have a salon of my own, and where 
I hope to revive some of the old traditions 
of good society — ^you will see that things 
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will be very different. I will have no 
men crowding together to talk in comers, 
or flirting with the silliest girls in the 
room, while the rest of the women yawn 
apart. I declare to you that I never see 
one of your great Englishmen, with a sad 
face and a long beard, come lounging 
along without beginning to yawn myself 
— I see one approaching us at this 
moment, and I already begin to feel 
sleepy. Is it anyone you .know, Mr. 
Humphrey ? He seems to be coming 
straight towards us." 

Humphrey looked up, and saw, indeed, 
before him a familiar form — a tall, thin, 
broad-shouldered man, with a slight stoop 
and loose-hanging clothes, coming towards 
them, with long steps and a bent head. 

"It is Mr. Fleming," said the lad, 
springing forward gladly. "When did 
you arrive. Sir?" he said, as his master's 
hand met his with a kind grasp, " I did 
not expect you so soon." 
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'* I have only just arrived," Mr. Flem- 
ing said. " I have left my portmanteau 
at your hotel, Humphrey, and was in- 
quiring for you, when I saw you coming 
across the Place." 

•* I have been up the mountains with the 
Princess Zaraikine," Humphrey answered. 
He turned, and went back a few steps 
to his companion. " This is Mr. Flem- 
ing," he said, with an abrupt boyish 
eagerness. 

She held out her hand quite simply and 
frankly, " I am very glad to see you, 
Mr. Fleming," she said. " My cousin 
Humphrey has been looking forward every 
day to your arrival." 

He took the hand she gave him, he 
looked at the fair face before him — it is 
a moment that Randolph sees still through 
the twilight of the intervening years in 
which a hundred trivial details fade, and 
leave these two standing alone against the 
tranquil background of evening mountains 
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rising clear against the evening sky. The 
next moment Mademoiselle Mathilde came 
hunying up with a curtsey, as she was 
presented to Mr. Fleming. The music 
had ceased by this time, and the people 
were streaming by in the swift-falling dusk. 

" Is nobody going in ?" said Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde, " our dinner must certainly 
be ready by this time, Ersilia, and I am 
starving. I have had nothing to eat since 
the morning but a little cream-cake. I 
am not like you English who lunch upon 
hot chicken and cold pudding at one 
o'clock—'* 

Humphrey and his master stood watch- 
ing the two figures as they walked side by 
side towards the hotel, and they also 
began to move more slowly in the same 
direction. 

" I have missed you, Humphrey," Mr. 
Fleming said, putting his hand affection- 
ately on the lad's shoulder, as they walked 
on together. " I have been ill, and I have 
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had no one to make my coffee as I like it. 
I have had visitors, and no one to take 
them round my studio, and tell them how 
fine all my pictures are." 

"Have you been ill, Sir?" said Hum- 
phrey. " Why did you not let me know ? I 
would have come to you at once." 

" All the way to Paris ? Well, I believe 
you would, Humphrey ; but you see I was 
not so bad as all that. It was only the 
heat that knocked me up at last; Paris 
was like a white furnace by day, and a 
heated oven by night. I used to lie 
awake and dream of streams and green 
fields that I could never reach ; but at 
last there came a day's rain, and I was 
all right again. And how are you, my 
boy ? You look better than when you 
left Paris." 

" I never was better in my life," said 
Humphrey. " Tell me what visitors you 
had. Sir. I should not have thought there 
was a soul left in Paris." 
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" That is exactly what Mrs. Grey said, 
when she came to see me the other day. 
* Dear me, Mr. Fleming,' she cried, * who 
would have thought of finding you here 
still ? I came by the merest chance, in 
the merest hope of seeing you, I thought 
there was not a soul left in Paris. Who 
could have expected to find you ? ' * And 
why not. Madam/ I replied, * since you 
also are here ?' * Oh, but I am not here,* 
she said ; * that is, I arrived only yester- 
day from Brussels, and I leave again next 
week for the Pyrenees.' You don't know 
Mrs. Grey, Humphrey, but she is an old 
acquaintance of mine ; and of all pseudo- 
fine ladies she is the most intolerable. 
You would have enjoyed taking her round 
the studio; she went into ecstasies over 
everything, and when she came to your 
picture which was standing in one corner 
— the one, you know, into which you have 
put that fine flaming sunset, and which 
we agreed was not the finest work of art 
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the world has yet seen — well,wheii she came 
to that, she fairly went down on her knees 
on the floor before it. * Oh, Mr. Fleming,' 
she cried, ' what genius ! what sentiment ! 
what a beautiful mind you must have ! such 
poetry, you know — it thrills one !' * That 
is not mine, Madam,' I said, * it was painted 
by my pupil, a very promising lad of nine- 
teen.' She got up ofl^ her knees in a great 
hurry. * Indeed !' she said. * Yes, now 
I look at it again, it is fine — very fine — 
but it is not the master touch. Still it is 
promising, as you say — very promising. 
Charlotte, my dear, come and look at this 
picture painted by a young man only 
nineteen. Ah, there is something I must 
look at ! This is yours, Mr. Fleming I' and 
so on." 

" And who is Charlotte ?" asked 
Humphrey, greatly amused by this 
recital. 

" Charlotte is a niece that Mrs. Grey 
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brought with her; a pretty little gentle 
girl, not at all like her aunt. You would 
like to know her opinion of your picture, 
Humphrey, but I cannot give it you, for 
she looked scared out of her wits, and 
did not speak a word. You can ask her 
yourself, when you see her, for Mrs, Grey 
told me she was coming here in a few days, 
and I know that nothing will prevent her 
finding me out. I shall hand her over to 
you, Humphrey. I shall present you to 
her as the promising young man of genius 
whose picture she admired so much. She 
is full of soul, and will just suit a senti- 
mental young fellow like you." 

" I would rather have the niece who says 
nothing. Sir," the lad answered, laughing. 
They had reached the door of the hotel 
by this time; but before they entered, 
Humphrey turned and grasped his mas- 
ter's hand again, for very gladness at 
seeing him once more. He seems still 
to see that kind, sad, tired face, with the 
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golden, grizzled beard and moustaches, 
the thin brown hair that fell over his fore- 
head, and had to be pushed off again and 
again, with a familiar gesture ; a face worn 
with lines of care and thought — the face 
of a man looking older than his years, but 
which for those who loved him and 
whom he loved, had in it I know not what 
of sweetness and kindness, of tender, genial 
humour. Kandolph had neither father 
nor brother, and in all the world he loved 
no man so well as his master, Arthur 
Fleming, 
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TT7HEN the present writer was quite a" 
* ^ little boy — not much more than nine 
years old — his mother called him one April 
morning away from the river side, where 
he was playing by himself. " Humphrey," 
she said, " I have just had a letter from 
your uncle ; you are to go and stay with 
him for a few days at his house in Ken- 
sington, and you must get ready at once, 
for the coach will pass in an hour," and 
then, whilst she went about the prepara- 
tions for his journey, she gave the boy 
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more than one exhortation to which he 
listened with mingled exultation and awe, 
for he had never seen his uncle, nor within 
his own recollection had he ever before 
been from home. 

This home, in which he had thus spent 
all his earliest years, was a large farm in 

shire, and the remembrance of it 

makes Kandolph's childhood — that dim, 
enchanted borderland, lying between the 
unknown whence we came, and the years 
in which we learn to live a conscious life — 
it makes his childhood, I say, appear to 
him like some sweet, abiding pastoral 
background to all the shifting scenes that 
followed. It was a pleasant, open, fertile 
country in which he lived, where the sky 
dipped on every side to meet the level 
horizon, and there was little save trees 
and haystacks to break the view of earth 
and heaven. Red sunsets burned low 
behind the low black hedges, flat meadows 
stretched down to the stream which, bor- 
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dered here and there by trees and bushes, 
flowed clear and shallow amongst them — 
meadows gdlden with buttercups in spring, 
sweet with flowering grasses in summer, 
where Humphrey's guilty flying feet left a 
long, shining track, as he sped across to 
reach his favourite haunts by the river. 
He would be content to lie for hours on 
those grassy banks in the long spring and 
summer days. He was a somewhat weakly, 
ailing child, with small strength or taste 
for rough boyish sports ; but like many 
lonely children he had learned to be happy 
enough by himself, and had a passionate 
love for the flowers and grasses, the 
humming, buzzing, creeping world around 
him. It was a sort of regret to him to 
find, on re-visiting these childish haunts 
after his first school days, that he had 
grown so tall as to quite over-top those 
early playfellows, and that his eyes were 
now so far above the level of the ox-eye 
daisies, the tall rushes, the crimson flower- 
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ing spikes of the water-plants. He had 
grown beyond them, as he had grown 
bevond the time when each new 
budding thing was still a sweet surprise, 
and when the further bend of the river — 
beyond which he never went — suggested 
a wider range of possibilities than the 
whole world affords now, and made the 
yearning belief in some vague sunset land 
where one might wander onwards for ever 
without penetrating to a familiar other 
side, seem one not wholly vain. 

Beyond the meadows and the apple 
orchards, the corn-ricks and the haystacks, 
stood the substantial farm where Hum- 
phrey lived. He remembers well the 
ample kitchen stretching from back to 
front of the house, the wide dairy, the 
shining best parlour, where relics of a 
past that had a mysterious charm for 
little Humphrey stood amongst the old- 
fashioned furniture. Sketches of Rome 
and Florence, a small martyred St. Cecilia 
in white marble, a Eoman lamp, an ivory 
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model of the leaning tower of Pisa, these 
and other mementoes of an Italian tour, 
such as people used to bring back in old 
times, created a romance for the child 
in the midst of the homely farm life 
that no succeeding years, ciould efface. 
He remembers too the adjoining room 
into which he used to peep, and fly, and 
peep again, fascinated by the sight of a 
white-haired old grandfather, sitting stiff 
and rheumatic among his money-bags and 
account-books, with a big knotted stick 
at his side, which he could shake with 
emphasis at any rash intruder who popped 
an uncalled-for head in at the door ; and 
he remembers the little brown bedroom 
above, with the window that a wide- 
spreading cherry tree seemed to fill with 
white blossoms and red and white fruit all 
the year round, and the bed with the 
blue-checked counterpane, where Hum- 
phrey in the early dawn would lie listen- 
ing with a happy heart to the sounds of 
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awakening life, cocks crowing, birds twit- 
tering, farm-labourers passing to and fro, 
talking with gruflF echoing voices in the 
morning air, till the boy could lie and 
listen no longer, but, slipping on his 
clothes, would run out to take his part 
in that fresh stir, whilst the grass was 
still grjBy with dew, and the old farm 
buildings golden in the sun's level rays. 

In and about these scenes of varied life, 
now feeding the poultry, now inspecting 
the pigs and the cows, now picking up 
fallen apples in the orchard, and anon 
helping Betty with the butter-making or 
taking a turn with Molly at the bread- 
making, there moved a woman, who, in 
those early days, had still the freshness of 
youth, but who, as Humphrey best re- 
members her, had a thin, pale, careworn 
face, with auburn hair already mixed with 
grey smoothed back under her plain cap. 
My mother, I think, can never have been 
beautiful, but her quick, brown eyes were 
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full of sympathy and intelligence, and her 
face lives in her son's memory with the 
idealized charm that belongs to a counte- 
nance we have learned to interpret by the 
underlying character that has moulded it. 
She had the calmest judgment, the clearest 
common sense, the most perfect faculty 
for discerning and adapting means to an 
end of any woman I ever knew — all crossed 
and frustrated at times by sudden tender 
impulses that made the loveable weak- 
nesses of an admirable nature. I seem to 
see her yet as she moved about kitchen, 
and farm-yard, and dairy, often with her 
little lad clinging to her skirts, giving her 
orders with a prompt decision, a thorough 
knowledge of details that forbade dispute 
or hesitation in obeying them. 

Something of the story of her 
early years, of how my father first 
met her, wooed and married her, 
Humphrey heard when he was a lad. 
But it was at a time when he was 
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still young enough for the stories of a 
former generation to have about them an 
unreal sentiment of faded romance, and 
in after-years, when he would willingly 
have learnt more, all the principal actors 
were dead. Such of the facts, however, 
as were patent to everybody he knew well 
enough, and he cannot remember the time 
when he was not familiar with what, to 
his childish imagination, seemed some far- 
off legend of a rich great-uncle who was 
a grand gentleman with a fine house in 

London, and whom Humphrey was to go 
and see one day when he should be big 
enough. 

My father was eight-and-twenty when 
he married, old enough one would think 
to know his own mind and take his own 
way in life. Nevertheless, belonging as 
he did to an old and wealthy county-family, 
it was not perhaps astonishing, as the 
world goes, that his marriage with a 
woman however admirable, in a rank of 
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life SO muoli beneath his own, should have 
given great offence to his own people, 
and to no one more than to his uncle, Mr. 
Eandolph, who, himself without a son, 
had adopted this orphan child of a younger 
brother. The Eandolph estates were 
unentailed, but they had always hither- 
to gone in the male line, and Mr. 
Randolph, their present possessor, had 
early made up his mind to satisfy at 
once his family pride and his fatherly 
affection by marrying his nephew to 
his only daughter Margaret. Three 
years before my father's marriage, an end 
had been put to this plan for the time by 
Margaret Randolph's falling in love with 
and marrying the Comte de Florian, a 
French gentleman of great wealth. The 
marriage was one too unexceptionable in 
every way for Mr. Randolph to refuse his 
consent to it ; but when, two years later. 
Monsieur de Florian died, and his young 
widow with her little daughter Ersilia re- 
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turned to live in her father's house in 
Kensington, those old schemes and hopes 
revived perhaps, to be once more frus- 
trated by his nephew's marriage with a 
farmer's daughter. 

Mr. Eandolph refused to recognize the 
marriage, or to see his nephew again, and 
my father took his wife first to Paris, and 
then to Rome for the winter. It was not 
the first time that the nephew and uncle's 
schemes of life had clashed. Both came 
of a family in which political life was a 
strong tradition. Mr. Randolph himself, 
like his father and grandfather before him, 
had entered Parliament when quite a 
young man, and had probably very early 
set his heart on seeing his nephew follow 
in the same well-worn tracks. But that 
nephew presented the oft repeated, but 
always perplexing phenomenon of an in- 
dividuality that will assert itself in de- 
fiance of the best ascertained precedents. 
With him a new spirit entered the old 
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Eandolph family. He grew up a refined, 
amiable, unpractical lad, with a turn for 
painting, but for nothing else, and a certain 
sensitiveness of temperament that made 
him shrink from the publicity of a Par- 
liamentary life. Mr. Randolph did his 
best with this hard problem with which 
fate had provided him — that is to say, he 
ignored it as much as possible, as men 
will ignore problems that are quite beyond 
the range of their sympathies and expe- 
rience. He gave his nephew what in after- 
years, in contradistinction to that nephew's 
tastes perhaps, he emphatically termed 
the education of a gentleman. He sent 
him to Eton, and to college, and then 
abroad for a year or two, which the lad 
spent in Italy studying as best he could, 
the art he loved, in which he then and 
afterwards attained to some proficiency. 
But on his return to England his uncle 
forbade these favourite studies ; and pre- 
sently, on a dissolution of Parliament, the 
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young man, at Mr. Randolph's urgent 
desire, went down to stand as candidate 
for a small borough where the Randolphs 
had some local interest. 

He lost his election, to his own great 
relief; but when on his return to London 
Mr. Randolph, with no small irritation, 
asked him what the devil he meant 
to do with himself now, the question 
remained without an answer. He was 
in a great measure dependent on his 
uncle, and he passed the next few 
years, I imagine, in the somewhat pur- 
poseless way that results from a compro- 
mise between two conflicting sets of 
beliefs, in a mind wanting in the courage 
necessary for decided action. My father 
was an artist by nature and by choice, 
but he was probably not uninfluenced by his 
uncle's old-fashioned creed — I write of fifty 
years since — that it was in the buying, not 
in the painting of pictures that the love 
of art should be shown by a gentleman. 
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It was only after his marriage, when an 
independent course of action was forced 
upon him, and when, as I cannot but 
think, my mother's straightforward influ- 
ence was brought to bear, that he applied 
himself in earnest to painting — with what 
chances of ultimate success cannot now 
be calculated, for he died at the end of 
that winter in Eome, hardly eighteen 
months after his marriage, and when his 
little son was but four months old. 

This history, which he has thus given in 
brief outline, Humphrey heard in early 
life. Of his father, he had of course no 
personal knowledge ; but his mother never 
wearied of talking of him, and one who knew 
and loved him well — my master, Arthur 
Fleming — often spoke of him as having 
been a man of a most sweet, generous, 
and open temper, with an extraordinary 
power of attracting and attaching to him- 
self friends ; a man of refined, aesthetic 
tastes, but as one may judge with no 
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great originality of genius, and lacking the 
concentrated purpose and depths of mind 
necessary for a great artist, or for achiev- 
ing greatness, perhaps, in any form. 

After my father's death, a sort of recon- 
ciliation took place between my mother 
and her husband's family, partly brought 
about, I believe, by Madame de Florian, 
who still lived in her old home, de- 
voted to the memory of her husband, 
and to her little daughter Brsilia. 
Mr. Randolph went down into the country 
to see my mother who, with her infant 
son, had returned to her father's house. 
She received him with the calmness and 
dignity of a naturally refined and simple- 
minded woman ; and my uncle, who was 
a man of the world, at once recognized 
these qualities in her, and though there 
was never much intercourse between them, 
he ever afterwards spoke with a perfect 
respect of his nephew's wife. 

It was at that time that an arrangement 
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was made by which little Humphrey was 
to remain with his mother till he should 
be nine years old, and then be sent to 
some school by his uncle, spending his 
holidays partly at Kensington, partly with 
his mother. It was by her own choice 
that my mother remained henceforth in 
her own home. 

" If your father had lived," she said one 
day to her son, years afterwards, " I should 
have been a different woman, I daresay. 
I was learning to enter into his thoughts 
and tastes, and he should never have had 
reason to be ashamed of his wife. 
But after his death it was different. I 
had to choose between struggling on 
amongst his fine relations, with no one 
to give me a helping hand, perhaps, or of 
coming back to your grandfather who 
missed me sorely, and to the work I had 
been used to all my life. I chose the last, 
as your education was provided for, my 
boy, and I think I did rightly, though I 
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had to give up something I had got to 
care for." 

" I think if I had been in the way of it 
when I was a child, I might have learnt 
as well as anyone, Humphrey," she said 
on another occasion, " but it was late to 
begin even when I married, and now — 
why, it would fidget your grandfather to 
death to see me with a book in my hand," 
she said with a smile, "and it would 
fidget me, too, to think that meanwhile 
everything was going to sixes and sevens, 
maybe. Besides, I feel drawn somehow 
towards the housework, and the dairy, 
and the animals. So you must just put 
up with an ignorant old mother, my 
lad." 

" Neither old nor ignorant, but the best 
and dearest of mothers," Humphrey said, 
stooping down and kissing her, "and I 
hate to see women always reading." 

She looked up in his face with her 
kind, tender eyes. " Eh, my lad," she 
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said, " there are fine things in books, and 
I should like well enough to know some 
of them. Your father used to read to 
me often, and I remember that when I 
was a girl, before I ever saw him, I 
thought there was nothing in the world 
like a story. I was glad enough in those 
days to get a chance of running away 
from the house-work, and hiding myself 
with a book. I found a number of them 
in a cupboard upstairs the other day; they 
belonged to your grandmother, but they 
seemed to me poor stuff when I looked 
into them again. I liked what your father 
read better, poetry and history, and such 
things." 

So she would sometimes talk, and the 
lot, that to a commoner mind, might have 
appeared insupportable by contrast with 
the more ideal one that had once been 
hers, she accepted with a perfect sim- 
plicity, too calm and unwavering to be 
termed resignation. As for her son, he 
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cannot be sufficiently p^rateful for the 
wisdom which, satisfied that his future was 
secure, at once laid aside all paltry am- 
bitions, and allowed him to spend his 
first years in the large freedom of the 
bounteous country life. 

Mr. Randolph never came again after 
that first visit, nor took any further 
notice of his little kinsman, till that April 
morning when, as I have said, his letter 
called Humphrey away from the river-side 
to prepare for his journey to Kensington. 
But the boy's mother, who was anxious 
that her son should know as much as 
possible of his father's relations, often 
spoke of them to him, and of the time 
when he should be old enough to go and 
see them. Humphrey liked nothing better 
than these stories ; in his imagination, this 
far-ofi* uncle, who was a gentleman, as his 
own father had been, formed the happiest 
contrast to a present crabbed old grand- 
father, who, as he knew well enough, 
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(though not through his mother), was no 
gentleman; and the thought of this un- 
known uncle filled the boy's mind with a 
vague expectation and hope, as he made 
his first venture into the world on the top 
of a London coach. 

An old red brick house with a tall 
iron railing and paved court in front, a 
lovely old-fashioned garden over-shadowed 
by fruit-trees behind, a stately muffled 
drawing-room which no one ever used, a 
pleasant oak-furnished library full of 
books and scattered papers, where an 
energetic, imperious little man, with am- 
bition working in his brain, and a life's 
disappointment, perhaps, in his heart, sat 
reading, writing, dictating letters — in after- 
years all these things were so familiar to 
Humphrey that he can hardly now 
separate his later memories from those 
first impressions he received when, a half- 
frightened, half-expectant little lad, he 
was set down at his uncle's door that 
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April day. Perhaps to his inexperienced 
eyes, the diflFerence between the old grand- 
father at home, and the little man with 
bristling white hair who looked him all over 
with a keen eye, and dismissed him with 
a nod, was hardly suflScient in degree to 
justify the wide space that his imagination 
had placed between them. Perhaps he 
was glad to be sent with such curt 
welcome from a presence that filled him 
with awe and disappointment— these things 
are but dim memories to him now. But 
he well remembers, as one of those keen 
childish experiences that never fade from 
the mind, the sudden sense of desertion 
and loneliness with which he found 
himself left in a strange room to spend, 
as he thought, a long afternoon by 
himself. 

It was a much used, faded room, with 
long windows that opened on to the 
garden j but a storm of rain was falling 
and he could not go out. A good-natured 
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housemaid, pitying the little stray lad who 
stood staring with round eyes and an un- 
certain heart, took some pains to ascertain 
his tastes and to satisfy them as far as 
she could. She gave him some books, a 
pencil and paper, an old paint-box, and 
then left him. Humphrey was a child of 
resources, and did not mind being alone ; 
but he was only a child, and he had never 
before been away from his home and his 
mother. He would not cry — he would have 
thought that undignified — but he felt very 
miserable, and I daresay there never was 
a more forlorn-looking little stranger than 
this one, who sat winking away his tears 
over his paper and pencil, when some one 
came running quickly in through the 
window from the garden, where a sudden 
gleam of sunshine was turning the lessen- 
ing shower into a golden mist. It was a 
slim little maiden of twelve years, in a 
dim sea-blue frock and amber necklace, 
with loose brown hair falling upon her 
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neck and shoulders, and in her skirt, 
which she held gathered up in front, a 
great heap of wet apple-blossom which 
all tumbled on to the floor as she saw 
Humphrey. 

She came straight up to the boy, who 
had jumped off his chair as she came in, 
and now stood rubbing his eyes with the 
back of his hand that she might not see 
his tears. 

" Are you Humphrey ?" she said ; 
" have you been here long ? I was in 
the summer house at the end of the 
garden, and nobody told me you had 
come. Do you know who I am ? I am 
your cousin, Ersilia de Florian." 

Humphrey had heard before of his 
cousin Ersilia. His mother, some time 
after that reconciliation of which mention 
has been made, had gone, for the only 
time in her life, to stay for a few days at 
Mr. Randolph's house in Kensington ; and 
she had often related to Humphrey how. 
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on the first morning after her arrival (she 
feeling lonely enough, as he can guess 
now, in that great house with her half- 
unfriendly kindred) a knock had come at 
her bedroom door, and opening it, she had 
seen standing there a little round-cheeked, 
grey-eyed maiden of four years old, who 
put her soft little hand into my mother's 
with an air of tender patronage, and invited 
her down to the breakfast-room. Mamma 
was in bed with a bad headache, this kind 
little hostess said, but grandpapa would 
be down soon ; and now, how should they 
amuse themselves ? She brought out her 
doll; she proposed one game after an- 
other to wile away the time ; she set to 
work in earnest to entertain her guest, 
and succeeded at any rate in winning 
her heart. This had been one of Hum- 
phrey's favourite stories, for which he 
would ask again and again, and the little 
cousin with a strange foreign name had, 
doubtless, had her share in that vague 
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wonder and expectation which, as I have 
said, had hung about this unknown 
world in which he now found him- 
self. 

Humphrey, however, had been discover- 
ing for the last half hour that Ufe is full 
of illusions, and that there is much vanity 
in a world that one has peopled with 
expectations; nor am I certain that Er- 
silia, for the first few minutes, did much 
to relieve this sad sense of general dis- 
couragement. Humphrey did not think 
her very pretty. There was a little girl 
with whom he sometimes played at home, 
who had hitherto been his ideal of feminine 
beauty. She had a round, rosy face, and 
tight, shining, golden curls, and he thought 
that on the whole he preferred these to 
Ersilia's pale cheeks, and rough, brown 
hair that waved in short lengths at the 
top of her head, and fell in loose curls on 
her shoulders. But he liked his new 
companion's clear, grey eyes, her long, 
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black, curved eyelashes, and he presently 
found himself speculating as to how those 
eyelashes would suit the greenish-blue 
eyes and pink and white face of his little 
friend at home. But these speculations 
did not last long, for before the day was 
over he had forgotten all about his old 
friend — with whom, indeed, he had had 
more than one quarrel, and whom he had 
found more lovely than amiable — and 
thought that in all the world there was 
no one so dear and so beautiful as his 
cousin Ersilia. 

The two children were friends directly. 
She was three years older than Humphrey, 
but scarcely less of a child, I fancy, than 
he was, though she had already that in- 
stinct of womanly thoughtfulness and ten- 
derness, which, as we know, some women 
have from their cradles, whilst with others 
it is as a lost sense to the end of their 
lives. I think she saw Humphrey's tears, 
though the boy tried hard to hide them, 
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and she set herself at once to cheer and 
amuse him; as once, years before, she 
had, all unprompted, devoted herself to 
the amusement of his mother. 

" Do you like apple-blossom ?" she said, 
picking up her boughs from the floor; 
" I am going to put these into water. If it 
were not so wet we would go into the 
garden and get some more." 

She began putting them into a jar, 
whilst Humphrey watched her with 
wonder. 

"Do you pick the apple-blossom?" he 
said at length. " I am never allowed to 
do that. We keep it for the apples in 
autumn." 

Ersilia laughed. "I never thought 
about the apples," she said. " But I 
suppose we don't care much about them 
here, for when they are ripe they all lie 
about on the grass where they fall. How 
nicely you draw," she added, coming up 
to where Humphrey sat at the table, and 
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kneeling down at his side. " Can you 
paint, too ?" 

" Yes," said Humphrey, " I can paint 
very nicely." And indeed he thought he 
could. " I will paint your portrait if you 
like." 

" Will you ?" said Ersilia, somewhat 
impressed, perhaps, by the confident sense 
of power expressed in this prompt offer. 
" I should like that very much." 

And Humphrey, who, in fact, used his 
pencil with more skill than is usual with 
children of nine years old, drew and painted 
what he was pleased to call a portrait of 
his cousin, in which the blue frock and 
amber necklace had a prominent place, 
one may be sure. Only the other day he 
came across this childish daub, which he 
gave to his mother when he went home, 
and which she carefully pasted, along with 
others of his early productions, at the end 
of one of his father's old sketch-books. 
Great heaven 1 with what a sudden, tender 
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pang, the memory of that vanished day 
came back to him as he gazed. The 
meaningless lines, the crude colours faded 
away ; he seemed to see again in dim, half- 
forgotten lines the sweet childish face, 
the falling hair, the innocent eyes ; he 
seemed to hear the fitful rain splash- 
ing upon the gravel walk, to see a 
little lad bending, all absorbed, over his 
work — 

Mr. Randolph dined out, but Brsilia 
and Humphrey had tea together in that 
pleasant room looking out upon the old 
garden, where the birds were twittering, 
and the sun shone in golden gleams be- 
tween the sudden storms of rain ; and as 
Ersilia poured out the tea, and handed 
the bread-and-butter, she asked her cousin 
a hundred questions about his mother, 
and about his life on the old farm at home, 
imparting to him, in return for the details 
he gave her, some of her own history. 

Madame de Florian had died, as Hum- 
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phrey already knew, more than two years 
before. Nor did Ersilia once mention her 
mother, whose memory, I know, she 
cherished as a sacred thing apart tiU the 
end of her life. But she told Humphrey 
something of her history during these last 
two years, which she had spent partly with 
her grandfather at Kensington, and partly 
with her father's brother. Monsieur de 
Florian, who had large estates in the north 
of France, to which she had been more 
than once, but who lived chiefly in Paris 
or in Rome. 

Her uncle was an old man, Ersilia said ; 
he had no children, and his wife had died 
a long time ago, but his sister-in-law. 
Mademoiselle de Brisac, occupied an 
apartment in his hotel in Paris. 

" She is old, too," Ersilia added ; " at 
least I think so. But her hair is not 
white Uke my uncle's ; it is quite black, in 
tight little curls, and her cheeks are as 
red — as red as if they were painted." 
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" Perhaps they are," Humphrey sug- 
gerted, quite innocently. 

" Oh, no V said Ersilia, with some 
indignation ; " she would never think of 
doing such a thing. Why, it is very 
wrong, you know, to paint. She is very 
good-natured and kind to me; she says 
she will introduce me into society some 
day when I come out of the convent. 
Did you know that I am going away to- 
morrow to a Qonvent in Paris? My 
uncle De Florian says that to be bien 
Sieve, one should go to to school in a 
convent ; and so grandpapa says that I 
can go too, as there is no one here to 
teach me. I am glad of that ; I want to 
learn a great deal, and know about every- 
thing. I have had two governesses, but 
grandpapa did not like them, so they went 
away again." 

So they talked to each other, whilst the 
daylight faded and the fire seemed to 
brighten in the grey twilight, filling the 
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room with fantastic lights and shadows, 
such as children love. Presently Ersilia 
went to the piano and played a little 
stumbling tune in the dusk, that Hum- 
phrey, who was quite tired of sitting still, 
might jump up and down to the queer 
little shadows that jumped back to him 
on the opposite wall. Then, coming 
back to the fire, the two children sat 
down together on the rug in front of 
it, and told each other stories, in which 
Humphrey, for his part, inspired by the 
moment, slew more than one dragon 
whilst engaged in rescuing the beautiful 
princesses whom he always named 
Ersilia. 

What dragons, indeed, had already 
crossed the path of the little lonely girl, 
I wonder ? I think she cannot have led 
a very happy life after her mother's 
death, alone with her governesses and 
her grandfather, who, as Humphrey well 
knew in after-years, was apt to be like a 
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whirlwind tearing and storming through 
the house. Servants, children, all went 
flying at the prompt bidding of the fierce 
little man, who was a regular tyrant in his 
own household. That very afternoon he 
had called Brsilia away from the portrait 
sitting, and she had come back very pale 
and silent for a minute or two, though she 
soon began to laugh and talk as before, 
and said nothing of what had passed 
between herself and her grandfather. I 
have sometimes thought that the years of 
childhood are, as it were, a prophecy of 
all our after-life, the little stage on which 
with puny passions, we all unconsciously 
rehearse the scenes that are to make the 
joys and tragedies of the years to come. 
I know not how that may be ; but I do 
know that it was not in vain that to 
Ersilia, child and woman, was given the 
bravest and most silent-enduring heart I 
ever knew. 

Humphrey, tired out by his journey and 
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his day's excitement, fell asleep in the 
midst of one of his stories, and only woke 
to find himself being carried ofi* to bed 
by the friendly housemaid. But when 
Ersilia, half an hour later, came, as she 
had promised, to wish him good-night, 
she found in the dim white twilight with 
which an uncertain moon filled the room, 
a little figure, wide-awake, sitting up in 
bed in his night-shirt. The little lad was 
full of woe again. He was used to say 
his prayers to his mother every night, and 
the ceremony was too intimately con- 
nected in his mind with repeating them 
aloud at her knee for him to go through 
it alone, but he was oppressed by a 
horrible sense of guilt in leaving it 
undone. 

"I want my mother," the boy cried, 
with a choking sob that he could not keep 
down. 

" I will hear your prayers," Ersilia said, 
on learning this cause of grief. I do not 
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knoW what thoughts passed through the 
mind of the little motherless girl, 
whose mother would always be wanting 
to her now, but she sat down on the bed, 
and taking Humphrey's two hands into 
hers, put her arm round him as he knelt 
beside her. He laid his head on her 
shoulder and so repeated his evening 
prayer. He remembers yet the soft pres- 
sure of the little hand that clasped his own, 
the earnest eyes that looked down into 
his in the dim light, the clear childish 
voice that helped his faltering words. 

After she had tucked him into bed 
again, and given him his good-night kiss, 
she turned back as she was leaving the 
room and gave him one kiss more. " I 
wish you were my little brother, Hum- 
phrey," she said, wistfully. "I should 
like to have a little brother like you to 
love me always." 

The next day she went away to her 
Paris convent, and it seemed to Hum- 
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. phrey that a sudden loneliness and dark- 
ness fell upon the great house, so that he 
was glad to get home again to his mother. 
He never forgot his cousin Ersilia, 
though he saw her no more in the years 
that followed. But he often thought of 
that fair little playmate of one April day, 
and no succeeding impresions came to 
confuse the distinctness of that first 
memory. Four years later, he being then 
a Rugby school-boy, a somewhat dreamy, 
uncongenial lad,. I take it, he heard that 
his cousin was married to Prince Zaraikine, 
a Russian nobleman of rank, many years 
older than herself. After that, a sort of 
mystery fell upon her life. The marriage 
had not been a happy one, he was told in 
vague phrases; she was living with her 
uncle at Rome ; little was known of her 
husband. It was not till five or six years 
later when Humphrey was studying paint- 
ing in Paris, that he heard something 
more definite of her story — that her 
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There are certain portraits which, a3 
we look at them, suggest even more than 
they express, in which the one unvarying 
expression on the canvas is but the key, 
as it were, to a world of varying emotions, 
in which a whole living soul seems still to 
look forth from eyes pathetic with me- 
mories that are secrets for ever now. Just 
so, we say, that man must have loved and 
hated, fought and conquered ; just so, that 
woman must have smiled and wept, and 
scorned, and met her lover's eyes. Some- 
thing of all this he feels who, looking now 
at the portrait of the Princess Zaraikine, 
sees her again in the glow of her youth and 
beauty. He sees a face of purest outline and 
colouring, instinct with life, with sentiment, 
with imagination, overshadowed by some- 
thing of dim wonder, of doubtful question- 
ing in the line of the brow, in the curve of 
the parting lips, yet with a smile on these 
and in her eyes that belonged to that year 
of her life alone. Those eyes could brighten 
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with sudden anger, could weep tears of 
compassion or love, but never tears of 
weakness and feeble self-pity; and yet 
there was in them at times I know not what 
expression of wistful appeal, as of a child 
who suffers pain and bears it bravely, yet 
wonders why it should have been so hurt. 
It was an expression that Ersilia must have 
gained, I think, in early youth, and that 
never quite left her in all the years that 
came after. 

What strange trouble indeed, what to 
her quite incomprehensible pain must not 
that have been that she endured in the 
first years of her girlhood? To Hum- 
phrey she never spoke of that early time, 
but something he heard of it from others 
and something he can imagine from what 
he himself knew of her character. She 
was but a child when she married, a child 
of sixteen, with features that had that 
greatest charm of early youth, a sweet 
promise for after years, but with little posi- 
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beauty, I have been told, beyond her abund- 
ant hair and lovely eyes. I can fancy 
with what confiding innocence, with what 
guileless simplicity those eyes must have 
looked out on the new world opening be- 
fore her, with what child-like reverence 
for everything wiser, and older, and nobler 
than herself she must have laid her hand 
in her husband's — something too one can 
imagine of the rude shock she must have 
felt when not six months later she found 
herself deserted, alone in the world, left to 
her fate in a foreign city. 

" My married life seems to me like a 
dream," she once said, not to Randolph, 
but to another, " like one of those dreams 
that haunt one throughout the day, and 
colour everything with their own senti- 
ment — only mine has haunted all the suc- 
ceeding years of my life. As I look back 
upon my husband now, I see that he must 
have been a man of great and varied 
talents ; he had travelled a great deal, he 
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spoke many languages with a Russian's 
fluency, he had read everything, and 
seemed to know almost as much as he had 
read. I can judge him apart from myself 
in these days, and knowing something of 
the world, his conduct appears to me less 
bewildering than it did at the time, when 
I could only judge with a girl's inexperience 
of the proportions of life. I can now 
imagine him to have been urged, by motives 
which could not have occurred to me then, 
into a marriage repugnant to him with a 
little girl whom he abandoned without 
remorse when he found her in his way. 
To me in those days he appeared transcen- 
dently clever and noble, and, if he would 
have let me, I should have learned to love 
him. In his eyes I can only have appeared 
a child without beauty or talents, too shy 
almost to speak to a man whom she held 
in so much reverence." 

Ersilia, then, this poor, shy, guileless 
little one, found herself abandoned sud- 
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denly in a strange foreign city, where she 
spent some days of, who shall say what 
hopeless bewilderment, before her uncle, 
to whom she at once appealed in her dis- 
tress, could come to fetch her to his own 
home. In the days when Randolph used 
to question Mademoiselle Mathilde upon 
every detail she could remember of his 
cousin Ersilia's life, she related to him 
more than once, and very graphically, the 
history of the journey to Vienna which she 
made in the company of Monsieur de 
Florian when he went to fetch his niece. 

Her brother-in-law insisted on her ac- 
companying him, she said, though she 
had no liking for such long journeys. They 
travelled day and night till they reached 
Vienna, and she remembered their arrival 
there as if it had been yesterday. Ersilia 
was staying at a big hotel, and Monsieur 
de Florian and his sister were shown up 
into a large gloomy salon, with black furni- 
ture and a deep old-fashioned window, look- 
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ing out upon a damp garden full of trees, all 
dripping with the rain of a pouring day — 
she remembered it all perfectly, Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde said, it looked so gloomy 
and triste for a young thing like that; 
even she who was old, liked bright colours 
and sunshine. There was a door open into 
abed-room where the Princess Zaraikine's 
maid was packing her mistress's trunks, but 
in the salon there was no one but the poor 
little Princess herself, who was sitting all 
alone and forlorn on the window-seat, with 
an open book on her lap, and the wind 
driving the wet branches of the trees in 
at the open window, and blowing about 
her loose hair falling on her shoulders as 
she still wore it in those days. She jumped 
up, however, at the sound of footsteps 
and voices, and came running to embrace 
her uncle. He began to cry a little " (he 
had a soft heart, my brother-in-law, and 
could cry a little for anything," Made- 
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moiselle Mathilde said en parenthese) , but 
Brsilia did not cry at all. She took hold 
of his two hands and kissed him, and 
then, still holding his hands, turned and 
embraced Mademoiselle Mathilde also. 
She was very pale, and had a sort of 
bewildered look in her eyes, but she was 
quite calm. 

" I would have come to you, and saved 
you the journey, uncle," she said, " I had 
written to tell you so, but then I found 
that I — I had not money enough; and 
then your letter came, and I knew you 
would have already started." 

" The damned scoundrel !" cried Mon- 
sieur de Florian. He dropped Ersilia's 
hands, and began walking up and down 
the room ; she stood still by the table, her 
hands resting on it. Presently she said, 

" Have you heard from Prince Zarai- 
kine, uncle? Do you know why he left 
me? Had I done anything wrong, or 
vexed him in any way ?" 
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"He left you because he is a black- 
hearted villain," cried Monsieur de 
Florian; "but you shall never see him 
again, Ersilia, you shall come and live with 
me, my child." 

She did not answer for a minute, but 
went to the window again and stood lean- 
ing against it, looking out. At last she 
turned round, and going up to her uncle, 
put her arms round his neck. 

" I will go home with you, uncle," she 
said, " it will be best so," " and what more 
was said, or how he explained matters to 
her, I do not know," said Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, " for I went into the next room 
to take off my bonnet, and speak to the 
maid ; but we all set off for Paris the next 
day." 

The Princess Zaraikine then lived hence- 
forth with her uncle, a kind, soft-hearted, 
refined old man, and his wife's sister. 
Mademoiselle de Brisac. I do not know 
that she ever came to England, or saw 
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her grandfather again. Mr. Randolph 
had never professed much affection for 
this little woman-grandchild, who could 
do nothing for the honour of his family, 
and did not even bear his name. He did 
not interfere in her marriage, but assented 
to everything Monsieur de Florian pro- 
posed. His hopes in those days were 
fixed in another direction ; and it was not 
till those hopes had come to an end, and 
then, only in his will, that he recognized 
his grand-daughter's claims upon him. 
But her uncle loved her dearly; I have 
heard Ersilia say that nothing could exceed 
the indulgence and loving kindness of tte 
old man, urged thereto partly, perhaps, 
by a sense of remorse at the disastrous 
conclusion of the marriage he had pro- 
moted; and the girl clung to him, no 
doubt, as the one prop left in a world that 
had become such an exceptional one to her 
— how exceptional one can imagine, think- 
ing of the day when the consciousness of 
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beauty must have dawned upon her, when 
she must have recognized that to her no 
charm or grace of womanhood had been 
denied — and to what end ? To find herself 
a wife without a wife's privileges, robbed of 
her freedom, cut off from the sweet impulses 
and illusions of girlhood, bound at the very- 
opening of life to a man who had scorned 
her and cast her on one side. 

How Ersilia met these sore revelations 
that faced her on the threshold of woman- 
hood, it does not concern Randolph to 
relate here. At much, indeed, he can but 
dimly guess ; Mademoiselle Mathilde, his 
informant on many points, could have 
given him little information on this. From 
her, however, he learned in after-years 
such details of the Princess Zaraikine's 
early life as he has given above ; although 
months before he first met the old lady in 
the Pyrenees, he had, as I have said al- 
ready, heard the history of his cousin's 
marriage in brief outline. He was at that 
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time in Paris studying painting under Mr. 
Fleming, than whom no lad ever had a 
kinder or more friendly protector; and 
this part of Randolph's own life is one 
that cannot be passed over altogether in 
silence. 

I have said that Mr. Fleming knew and 
loved my father well. It was in Rome 
that they had met, during my father's 
brief married life, and Arthur Fleming, 
an art student in those days, some eight 
or ten years younger than my &ther, had 
received from him certain kindnesses 
which he repaid by the enthusiastic ad- 
miration that lads of a generous and 
imaginative temperament often conceive 
for men older than themselves. When 
my father died, and his wife was left alone 
with her infant son, it was Fleming who 
was most forward in helping her, who 
arranged for her departure from Rome, 
who, as far as possible, took all trouble 
off her hands. He never forgot this early 
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friendship. He wrote occasionally to ray 
mother, and though he himself rarely 
came to England, he sent the little lad, her 
son, more than one kind token and remem- 
brance ; and when, years after, that little 
lad, grown into a tall stripling, declared 
his determination to be a painter and no- 
thing else, it was to her husband's old friend 
that my mother naturally turned for coun- 
sel. Mr. Fleming first gave her much advice 
as to the direction of the boy's studies, 
and presently, when these were somewhat 
advanced, offered, if his mother would 
consent to his coming to Paris, to receive 
him there as his own pupil. The carrying 
out of this kindly plan was delayed for a 
time by the death of Humphrey's mother, 
and it was while the lad was still mourn- 
ing her loss (for he had loved her passion- 
ately, and the narrow walls of home had still 
enclosed a large part of his world) that 
he came to Paris, and was received by 
Arthur Fleming with open arms. 
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It was not, one may be sure, without 
strong opposition on the part of his uncle 
that Humphrey made and stood by his 
resolution to become an artist ; but he 
belonged to a new generation, on whom 
prejudices of a certain class sit more 
lightly, perhaps, than on our forefathers, 
and Mr. Randolph found this younger 
nephew more impracticable than his father 
had been before him. The boy had loved 
drawing long before he could understand 
what such a love meant ; as a mere child 
he had never been happier than with a 
pencil in his hand, and in long winter 
evenings he had found no employment so 
delightful as that of copying his father's 
old sketches, which in those days he looked 
upon as some of the finest works of art 
in the world. The half undefined artistic 
tastes that for years had kept my father 
hovering between his uncle's favour and 
the forbidden world of art, took a stronger 
and more passionate form in Humphrey, 
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inspired as he was by the beliefs that, 

still uncertain in the father, had become 

strong and guiding traditions to the son. 

It was not without a certain exultation 
I 

that, remembering that father's history, 
Humphrey resisted his uncle's first at- 
tempts at coercion and replied to Mr. 
Eandolph's threats of disinheriting him 
(for the boy, like his father, had been 
brought up as his uncle's half-acknow- 
ledged heir) by resigning all pretensions 
to his favour. He acted from an irre- 
sistible impulse which he felt to be right, 
which left no room for repentance; and 
yet there was a pathos, which he can feel 
now, in the bitter silence with which the 
old man met this rebellion on the part of 
the lad on whom, for the second time, he 
had set all his hopes. Mr. Randolph said 
no further words in expostulation, but he 
henceforth ignored his nephew's existence ; 
and when he died, shortly before Hum- 
phrey went to Paris, it wa^ found that by 
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his will the family estates passed to a 
distant cousin, whilst all his money and 
personal property, together with his house 
in Kensington, were bequeathed to his 
granddaughter, the Princess Zaraikine. 

Humphrey's mother, very likely, la- 
mented this change in her boy's prospects 
more than Humphrey himself, who was 
not of an age to care much about money, 
and to whom the possession of a large 
estate would have been an intolerable 
burden, which he has all his life been 
thankful to have escaped. For the rest, 
his old grandfather dying about the same 
time enabled Humphrey to carry on his 
studies with sufficient ease. The old man 
had been a regular miser, and though his 
rheumatic lameness, which prevented his 
going about the house had enabled my 
mother to carry out her own ideas of 
housekeeping, his habits have caused her 
many and many an hour of uneasiness, I 
know. 
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" Well, lad, well, and what have you 
got in your pockets to-day ?" he would 
ask Humphrey on his return from one of 
his visits to Kensington, and if, as some, 
times happened, for Mr. Randolph was 
always liberal with his money, the boy 
pulled out a handful of sovereigns, the 
old fellow would stretch out a trembling 
hand to take them. 

" Best let me have 'em, lad ; best let 
me have 'em," he would say, ** I'll take 
care of them for you ; they'll grow none 
the less in my hands, and you'll be all 
the richer for it some day." 

On his return from that first visit to 
his uncle's, little Humphrey half-frigh« 
tened, half seduced by these promises, 
parted with his fine new gold sovereign, 
and then went away feeling very blank 
at the loss of his treasure. An hour 
afterwards, however, his mother brought 
it back to him. 

" Here is your sovereign, Humphrey," 
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she said, " grandfather does not really 
want it, and I had rather you spent it your- 
self, my lad, on something useful. You 
can buy that new paint box you were 
talking of the other day." 

The very last time Humphrey saw his 
grandfather, the old man, then lying on 
his death-bed, asked the old question. 

"I have no money, grandfather," Hum- 
phrey answered, looking rather sadly at 
his mother, who, with a large Bible before 
her, was seated at the bedside. 

" Ay, ay, you've spent it all, I reckon," 
said the old man, with his wandering 
hands and eyes, '* you've always been over 
free with your money, Humphrey. You 
should read your Bible like your mother, 
lad; yes, you may read another chapter, 
if you like, Sylvie," this to my mother, 
" I've learnt a deal out of the Bible, I 
have, none can say I was not a scholar 
and knew my catechism, and went to 
church regular in my day. I liked fine to 
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hear the parson read out about the 
talents of silver and the pearl of great 
price that the trader sold all to possess. 
Eh, it must have been a fine pearl yon, 
but Tm not sure that he did the wisest 
thing with his savings. 'Twere like burying 
them in the ground, as the other man 
did. They give no interest, don't pearls. 
A snug loan here and there at a sure six 
per cent that you can call in when you 
please, suits my book better. Mark my 
words, Humphrey, you're over free with 
your money, my lad." 

" Eh, father, it's sad to hear you talk 
like that," my mother said gently, " it's 
of heavenly riches the Bible speaks ; 
there's nothing about earthly gain in it." 

"Ay, ay, like enough, I'm not saying 
there's nought about heavenly riches. 
There's a deal about most things in the 
Bible; there's weddings for the lasses, 
and fighting enough for the lads. But 
there's a deal about money and trading 
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too, and as far as I can see 'tis all on the 
side of them as is thrifty, and knows how 
to turn an honest penny. No man can 
say I've read my Bible for nought. Let's 
have another chapter, lass." 

And so the old fellow passed away from 
his account books and money bags, in 
which, as I have said, a suflScient sum of 
money was found to enable Humphrey to 
continue the studies to which his grand- 
father, had he been alive, would never 
have contributed a penny. 

It was in the early winter, rather more 
than a year after his grandfather's death, 
that Humphrey came to^Paris. He was 
an enthusiastic, impressionable lad in 
those days, ready to mould himself to the 
first aspect of life that should appeal to 
his sympathies, and he adapted himself 
without diflSculty to the ways of his 
master, for whom he quickly conceived 
an immense love and admiration. He 
found him leading a somewhat lonely 
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life of perfect simplicity, inhabitiug two 
or three rooms in the Rue de Olichy, and 
living in the society of his pictures, his 
books, and one or two friends of his own 
standing. It was a solitude into which he 
had drifted as one could imagine, rather 
than one which he had deliberately chosen, a 
loneliness from which he suffered without 
the power of escaping from it, for he had 
neither the instincts nor the habits of a 
sociable man. He was too courteous and 
sympathetic by nature to be eccentric, but 
he had in him the elements of eccentricity — 
a hatred of the conventionalities of society, 
a keen and humorous feeling for their 
absurdities, and a melancholy which at 
once made itself felt in intercourse with 
him. It was a melancholy partly consti- 
tutional, the result of a sensitive tempera- 
ment too keenly alive for joy, to the 
mystery of life for ever overshadowed by 
the darkness of change and death, and 
partly engendered by his life and by his 
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work, which, when Randolph first knew him 
was the one absorbing interest of that life. 
Humphrey, of course, looked upon his 
master as one of the greatest painters 
that ever lived, and judging his pictures 
with a clearer judgment in these days, 
he still thinks he was not far wrong ; for, 
with a profound knowledge of his art, he 
had also more than any man I ever knew, 
the gift of poetic insight and selection — a 
genius altogether rare, original, and 
within its own limits, perfect, with an 
indescribable charm that, like the even- 
ing sunlight, transfigured and idealized 
every object that it touched. No one 

ever formed a truer estimate of his own 
powers than Mr. Fleming, but no one 

was ever less reconciled to the impossi- 
bility of over-stepping these limits of his 
own genius. " I will do all that other 
men have done, and more," we say at 
the opening of life. " I am but one among 
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many, and can do only that which it is 
given me to do," is what most of us have 
to acknowledge before its close. Mr. 
Fleming had learned this wisdom like 
another, but it was with a melancholy 
resignation, which coloured all his life, 
that he accepted these invisible barriers 
set round men by fate. It was a disposi- 
tion that in a less generous-tempered 
man might have led to a restless self- 
assertion, an unjust disparagement of the 
merits of others; in him it produced a 
large appreciation of the powers he did 
not himself possess, a wise toleration of 
• even the follies of other men, from whom 
he thought he might learn something. 

" I rather like to hear these young fel- 
lows talk," he said to a friend, one day, 
after listening patiently for an hour to the 
rodomontade of a young Frenchman. 
** After all they keep the world alive, and 
may do good work some day, if they will 
take the trouble to learn. That young 
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fellow, now, who has just gone out " 

" He is a conceited ass and an intolerable 
bore," interrupted Randolph, who hap- 
pened to be present. 

" So he is, Humphrey ; and I don't 
expect you to be tolerant of him, my boy. 
You are much too full of a good opinion 
of yourself to stand other people's conceit 
just yet. Well, that young fellow has brains, 
do you know, though not nearly so many 
as he fancies. He won't improve upon 
Michael Angelo, I take it, as he suggested 
doing, just now ; bub he may do some 
very good work in his own way, when he 
has found out what he can't do. And I 
am not sure that he was not right upon 
one or two points; he said one or two 
things worth remembering—" 

Humphrey was Mr. Fleming's only 
pupil, nor, in the early days after his 
arrival in Paris, did the lad care to make 
any other friends. He came saddened 
from his mother's death-bed, where he 
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had sat day after day during her short 
illness, and he still felt her loss to be an 
overwhelming grief. A hundred times 
they had talked together of this journey 
to Paris ; of his future hfe ; of all that he 
was to do, and to be. He was to have 
written to her ; to have painted his first 
picture for her ; she was to have shared 
in all his triumphs ; she would have sym- 
pathized in all his failures. The love 
between the mother and son had been 
very great ; and I think that it was when 
Mr. Fleming, discovering this, and the 
cause of his pupil's fits of moody depres- 
sion, cheered and encouraged him with a 
kindness and sympathy than which no 
woman's could have been tenderer, that 
Humphrey began to give his master that 
love and reverence which in the midst of 
all the waywardness and wilful alienation 
of after-days he never quite lost. He still 
looks back with gratitude on that unfail- 
ing helpfulness and affection, whilst it 
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pleases him to think that the simplicity of 
Mr. Fleming's tastes and habits, his noble 
aims, and single-minded devotion to his 
work, have not been without their in- 
fluence on his own life in all the years 
that have come since. 

It was during this winter that Hum- 
phrey heard from an English artist, lately 
come from Rome, something of the story 
of his cousin Ersilia's life. Everyone 
knew the Princess Zaraikine by reputa- 
tion, his informant said ; no lady in Rome 
had so fair a fame for beauty and accom- 
plishments, and no words could express 
the admiration and sympathy with which 
she was regarded. But she was known 
to few personally, for she lived a life of 
great seclusion, rarely going into society, 
and then only amongst her uncle's most 
intimate friends. Occasionally, she would 
appear at one of his receptions, sometimes 
she would visit a studio in his company, 
and when her mother-in-law, the old 
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Princess Zaraikine was alive, she had 
constantly appeared at her parties, but 
that was some two or three years ago 
now. 

" Did you not know that there had been 
a Dowager Princess r" the artist said ; 
"she was a great invalid, but a very 
charming and distinguished woman, and 
she and her daughter-in-law were devoted 
to each other. , She cast the entire blame 
of the separation that took place so soon 
after his marriage t)n her son, as, indeed, 
who would not ? Everyone but his mother 
perhaps, and that well-meaning old fool, 
M. de Florian, who thought he had got a 
fine match for his niece when he married 
her straight out of her convent to a man 
nearly three times her age, knew that the 
Prince was madly in love with a Polish 
Countess, who was already provided with 
a husband, and that he only married your 
cousin for her money. Having got what 
he wanted, he left her, and followed his 
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Countess to Naples, to Berlin, to Paris, 
to Heaven knows where. The thing was 
notorious. It was she, they say, who 
dragged him into that Polish conspiracy, 
in which she was engaged heart and soul. 
It is hard to believe of a Russian, but 
there is nothing impossible, 1 suppose, 
when a woman is in the case. He paid 
for it at any rate, when he was shot or 
drowned — nobody knows exactly what 
happened-in making his escape. But 
is it possible you never heard the story 
before ?" 

** Never," said Humphrey. " I have 
heard nothing of my cousin for years, 
and I have not seen her since I was 
nine years old. Do you know M. de 
Florian ?" 

The Englishman laughed. " Who does 
not know M. de Florian ?" he said. " He 
is the best known man in Rome. He has 
receptions every Tuesday evening, to which 
everyone goes. He haunts the studios, he 
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talks art, he passes judgment on our 
pictures. He is not a bad judge either, 
the old fellow; I speak of him with 
respect, he bought two oi my pictures 
only the other day. He is always buying 
something. During the summer he travels 
in Germany or Holland, and hunts for 
bric-k-brao ; or he goes to Greece and digs 
up old coins and helmets. His house is 
crammed with these things, and they are 
worth looking at, too, for he knows what 
he is about, and understands buying china 
better than marrying his niece. He is a 
good-natured, pottering old fellow, and we 
all like him, though we laugh at him too, 
a little." 

Only a few days afterwards, this same 
artist came to tell Humphrey that he had 
received a letter from Rome, informing 
him of the death of M. de Florian. " He 
will buy no more of my pictures," the 
young man said, '* I have lost a patron — 
but let that pass. 1 am sorry for your 
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cousin, Randolph ; she will miss her uncle, 
for they were very fond of each other. 
She travelled with him everywhere, and 
one for ever met them riding or driving 
together. Now she has no one left but 
that painted old heathen. Mademoiselle de 
Brisac, who used to scowl at us from 
under her wig at M. de Florian's re- 
ceptions. She hated the English, and 
always took care to let us know it." 

Six months later, Humphrey, gone to 
the Pyrenees for a summer holiday, read in 
the visitor's book of the hotel at which 
he was staying the names of Mademoiselle 
de Brisac, and the Princess Zaraikine. 
it was with no small curiosity and excite- 
ment that the lad found that he should 
see his cousin again, that unknown lady, 
the praise of whose beauty had reached 
his ears — that little playmate of an April 
day that fell ten years ago. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A BOY*S PARADISE. 



QOMETHING of sadness comes over the 
^ writer of these pages as he approaches 
this portion of his task. The night has 
fallen whilst he has been writing, the fire- 
light glances upon his page, over the roofs 
of the opposite houses the stars shine in the 
wintry sky. The sound of the life of the great 
city comes to him monotonously in rolling 
carriages, in passing footsteps, in the con- 
fused, inarticulate murmur of a million 
voices, that for ever rise and fall ; nearer 
at hand, two little feet patter along the 
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passage, one little voice chirps and 
twitters, pnd is suddenly hushed behind a 
banging door. That little voice is very 
sweet in the father's ear, although he fore- 
sees that it also will pass away from him 
willingly in the years to come. Already 
he fancies it chirps more blithely to others 
than to him, and a spirit that is not his, 
looks out like a haunting memory, a per- 
petual prophecy, through his child's pretty 
blue eyes. " Your world is not my 
world," it seems to say, "let me go." 
Well, he will let her go. — Something of 
sadness, I say, comes over him. He is a 
silent, lonely, already grey-haired man in 
these days ; the best of life perhaps is passr 
ing from him now ; such fame, or praise, or 
blame as it had in store for him, he has 
tasted, not caring greatly, it may be, for any 
of these things, indifferent, perhaps, to a 
praise without discrimination, to a censure 
that he never shunned, to a success that 
came to him at a time when he cared little 
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for it. He knows what his work is, and 
does it with the best power that is in 
him ; but he has measured the height oj 
its possibilities, the splendour of its per- 
fection, against his own proved powers of 
performance, and he knows that he has 
accomplished this, and no more. What- 
ever the value of his work may be — 
and, indeed, ho holds it not quite value- 
less — still, it is only this and no 
more. 

But he has to write of a time when 
the hopes of life were inspiring as wine, 
when the failures of other men filled him 
a wondering impatience at a pitiful ex- 
perience in which he could never have a 
share, when to know meant to do, to 
perceive, to accomplish. That time did 
not last long, those days were not many 
in number; disappointments and defeats 
came to him as to others; in the path 
where most men trip, he, too, stumbled 
and fell. But it is with a sort of 
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aflTeotion, of regretful tenderness that he 
still thinks of the lad to whom all things 
seemed more possible than shortcomings 
and failures, before whom life lay spread 
out as a fair land whose dim, far-off 
horizon was hidden by the white blossom- 
ing trees of promise. The fruit is ripening 
now and he plucks it, not without delight 
in his accomplished work ; but the morning 
red has faded from the sky, and through 
the thinning branches he seems to see the 
horizon narrowing day by day. 

It was such a lad as this then, full of 
fiuch confident hopes, of such pleasant 
illusions, who once again met his cousin 
Ersilia at the Pyrenean Tillage of the 
Eaux-Bonnes. The greeting between the 

9 

two was simple almost as it had been 
when they met as children ten years be- 
fore. Some echo, perhaps, of that childish 
sentiment still vibrating through all these 
years, at once gave the tone to their 
future intercourse, which, on the Princess 
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Zaraikine's part, was always one of per- 
feet frankness and simplicity. And if 
Randolph, on his side, presently began to 
cherish that passion of devotion and adora- 
tion which characterises a boy's first love, 
he said not a word of it in those days we 
may be sure, feeling instinctively, no 
doubt, that any such words might at once 
end the sweet and frank companionship 
which had for him, in its commence- 
ment at any rate, a quite inexpressible 
charm. 

Nor to Ersilia herself, I think, can that 
charm have been altogether wanting. In 
the somewhat colourless medium in which 
the flower of her young life had slowly 
expanded, there can have been little place 
for anything young, ardent, and hopeful. 
A lonely child, a lonelier woman, her sym- 
pathies had been claimed by the kindly 
whims, the growing infirmities of her 
uncle, by the lingering illness of the 
Princess Zaraikine, her mother-in-law, by 
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the varying caprices of Mademoiselle 
Mathilde. Her intellectual sympathies 
had had a wider scope, indeed, under the 
tuition of Monsieur de Florian, a man of 
no ordinary cultivation and refinement; 
but they had lain chiefly with the un- 
known living, the mighty dead, whose 
books she had read, whose works she had 
studied in half the churches and picture 
galleries of Europe. And with whatever 
pure enthusiasm she claimed her share in 
this heritage of ages, recognising that she 
also was one of those for whom the past 
has wrought, to whom the past appeals to 
justify its work, there must yet have come, 
as it were, pauses when, amidst the bud- 
ding trees, perhaps, the calling birds, the 
opening flowers, books, and poems, and 
pictures must for a moment have seemed 
like last years' leaves strewn upon the 
path in the sudden imperative craving of 
a young living soul for its own part in 
the present beauty and fulness of life. 
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When Humphrey first met her in the 

Pyrenees it was already nearly a twelve- 

» 

month since the news of her husband's 
death had restored to her the freedom of 
which he had deprived her more than 
five years before; but since then her 
uncle's death, her departure from Rome, 
the breaking up of old ties and associa- 
tions, had filled her life with fresh sadness. 
A profound melancholy still seemed to 
overshadow and influence her whole being, 
and I can imagine now (for in those days 
I thought of none of those things, nor 
cared to analyse a subtle charm) that she 
may have found no little pleasure in this 
new experience of some one belonging to 
her, youthful, eager, enthusiastic, and full 
of a thousand unproved hopes, and plans, 
and aspirations. 

The Princess Zaraikine then, who knew 
no one at the Eaux-Bonnes, whither she 
had come on Mademoiselle Mathilde's 
account, had always a kindly welcome for 
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her cousin, and after their first meeting 
there were few days on which Humphrey 
did not find his way to the salon she 
occupied in the Hotel de . He re- 
members still the aspect of the dim, silent 
room, where closed Venetian blinds made a 
welcome shade and coolness, the open piano, 
the clock ticking and striking the hours 
with an echoing ting, Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde nodding drowsily to him from her 
arm-chair, Ersilia lookipg up with a smile to 
greet him. All through the hot hours of 
the afternoon he would sit drawing at the 
Uttle table set in the window, whilst Ersilia, 
who at his entrance would lay aside her 
book or writing, sat opposite to him on 
the sofa at her embroidery frame. She 
worked very beautifully, and had learned 
from her mother-in-law, the Princess 
Zaraikine, some almost lost art of Oriental 
embroidery which the elder lady had ac- 
quired in her youth in a Russian con- 
vent. 
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" I used not to care about work,'* Er- 
silia said one day in answer to some remark 
of Humphrey's, "and there are things 
now that I prefer doing. But at one time 
I was in the habit of spending many hours 
every day with my mother-in-law, who 
had a great love for fine and beautiful 
needlework, and I learned to care about 
it first for her sake and then for its own. 
I like to see the pattern growing and 
spreading over the empty cloth. I feel 
towards my working materials," she said 
with a smile, " much as a sculptor does 
towards his block of marble. I know that 
future leaves and flowers lie hidden in 
that heap of coloured silks, and I like to 
see them shaping themselves by degrees. 
That i^eems to you a trivial kind of crea- 
tion, Humphrey, but it is the only one of 
which I am capable." 

•* I don't know why you should say 
that," said Humphrey, "I should think 
you could do anything, and your work is 
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almost as beautiful as a picture. You 
ought to be an artist — why not ? Women 
have been painters, sculptors, poets before 
now." 

A look, a flash passed over her face and 
was gone. " Not this woman," she said, 
and then sat silent for a while, her cheek 
resting on her hand. " I think I am no 
genius, Humphrey," she said at last, 
smiling a little, '* I cannot paint pictures, 
nor compose music, nor even write verses, 
and that augurs ill for a future Corinne, 
you will allow." 

" But that is merely a question of ex- 
pression," Humphrey answered, " and if 
one has the feeling, the spirit — as you 
have, I know. I can hear it in your 
music when you are playing, and at other 
times-I have seen your face change-" 

"Yes," she said, resuming her work, 
" there are certain things that afffect me, 
that always have afiected me strangely, but 
it is a spirit of dumbness, not of prophecy. 
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that comes over me. With you, Hum- 
phrey, it is different. What you feel you 
can express, and often in looking at your 
drawings I find that they interpret to me 
clearly my own dim thoughts ; they reveal 
to me ideas of which I had no perception 
before. I think you have great' genius. I 
look forward to your being a great man 
some day." 

So she said with a simple earnestness, 
an exquisite kindness that shone in her 
eyes and made itself felt in her voice as 
she spoke ; never lad surely had a sweeter 
inspiration. And Humphrey, who in 
those days was indefatigable at his work, 
was seldom without some new sketch 
that he was eager to show and to explain 
to this kind and sympathetic listener, who 
had that gift of rarest fascination to a 
young artist whose powers of expression 
are still subordinate to his powers of im- 
agination — the gift of a woman's ready and 
subtle comprehension of subtle meanings 
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and ideas. If, as she herself affirmed, s 
had no creative genius, she had yet one 
of the finest and clearest intellects I 
ever knew, and that sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the creations of others, that 
informs them with new meanings, and is 
itself, so nearly allied to genius that it 
can bear no other name. 

Do I exaggerate ? I do not know. I 
know only that Ersilia seemed to me then, 
as she seems to me in my recollection of 
her now, unlike any other woman in the 
world. In all that she said and did there was 
a sweet and womanly friendliness, an unsel- 
fibh cheerfulness, that no grief or trials could 
ever quite quench, and which gave a new 
charm to every word and action. I think 
she was naturally silent, but she constantly 
aroused herself to talk, as one accustomed 
to be much with old and sick people to 
whom cheerful trivial histories are wel- 
come as field-flowers to one imprisoned 
— tokens from a life no longer shared. 
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Often when she and Randolph returned 
from one of the mountain walks they pre- 
sentlj began to take together, she would 
sit down by Mademoiselle Mathilde, and 
recalling a hundred incidents unnoticed 
by Humphrey, would weave them into a 
long and pleasant tale to enliven the old 
lady. In manner she was at once frank 
and reserved, open and reticent. She had 
but few friends, and I think would never 
have cared to have many, for she made few 
demands on the love and sympathy of 
others. Hers was a sweet and cheerful, 
yet lonely spirit, so it seemed to Ran- 
dolph, that had long since learned to live 
its own life apart. 

It was in the afternoon and evening that 
Humphrey spent those hours with the 
Princess Zaraikine which soon appeared to 
the boy like hours of Paradise suddenly let 
down into the midst of the common world. 
In the morning she was generally engaged 
with Mademoiselle Mathilde, who was 
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going through a course of baths and water- 
drinking ; but in the afternoon Ersilia was 
at liberty and sometimes alone. A band 
played every day on the pubUc Place, and 
Mademoiselle Mathilde who liked of all 
things to be amused, and was constantly 
complaining of the dulness of the Eaux 
Bonnes, used to declare that the only 
thing that kept her alive at all, was sitting 
under the trees and watching the people 
who came to hear the music. 

" Are you coming to the band this after- 
noon, Ersilia ?" she would say, " I am 
going out immediately. I have just seen 
the best-dressed woman in the Eaux 
Bonnes pass up the road, and I must 
positively find out how her gown is made. 
She will probably be at the band, but if 
I do not go at once I may probably miss 
her altogether. In a place like this, people 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow. There 
is nothing more tiresome ; one can count 
upon nothing. Are you coming, Ersilia ?'* 
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** Would you like me to accompany you, 
Aunt Mathilde P I don't think I care 
about it otherwise," Brsilia answered in 
her sweet cordial tones, which had in 
them at times the ring of acquired cheer- 
fulness that always gives a touch of pathos 
to a young voice, the cheerfulness that 
comes from the giving, not the receiving of 
the brightness of life. 

** Not at all, my dear child ; on the con- 
trary I much prefer being alone. I know 
there is nothing that you hate so 
much, and it distracts me to the last de- 
gree to see you sitting beside me looking 
bored to death. But I thought I would 
ask you to-day, in case you might like to 
come. Eh, one must amuse oneself a 
little in this world ; one grows rusty soon 
enough without sitting moping at home all 
day.'' 

Mademoiselle Mathilde put this same 
question, and made this same kind of 
answer every day, not because she desired 
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Ersilia*s company, for as she truly said, she 
preferred to be by herself; but because, 
though shrewd and kindly enough in some 
ways, she was through a certain obtuse- 
ness of perception in the matter of the 
sentiments of others, one ef those people 
upon whom any amount of iteration fails to 
make more impression than the proverbial 
drop of water on a duck's back. So at 
least Humphrey thought at that time, as 
day after day he heard her deliver these 
speeches and then go bustling away quite 
contentedly, whilst Ersilia would sit look- 
ing a little pale, a little weary, a look that 
came readily to her face in those days, as 
Eandolph remembers now. But perhaps 
he did Mademoiselle Mathilde an injustice ; 
he thinks now that there may have been 
a kindly intention in her old heart, and 
she was not so insensible as she appeared 
to be to Brsilia's sensitive dislike to general 
society, a dislike which had its origin pro- 
bably in emotions not diflBcult to guess at. 
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and which was perhaps the one morbid 
point in her character. 

"Brsilia was always over-sensitive to 
my mind," Mademoiselle Mathilde once 
said years afterwards, talking to Randolph 
of these long past days, " when we were 
in Rome I used constantly to urge her to 
go more into society ; it was so bad for a 
young thing like that to have none of the 
gaiety and amusements of her age. But I 
never could persuade her — she lived the 
life of a nun, as I used to say. I believe 
it was partly that she had a dread of be- 
ing talked about — of course she was talked 
about; no young woman separated from 
her husband could expect it to be other- 
wise, especially a girl like Brsilia who, 
married or unmarried, might have had all 
Rome at her feet if she had liked. Eh, 
we are all flesh and blood together, and it 
is give and take all the world over. I have 
heard plenty of scandal in my day, and 
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talked it too for that matter ; why not ? 
we none of us can live under a bushel, and 
my poor Brsilia was no worse off than 
another. I said as much to her one day 
to console her. * My dear child,' I said, 
*why should you mind what people say 
about you? They will talk as long as 
the world lasts, and one cannot expect 
them always to speak the truth; they 
want to use too many words for that, 
but words hurt nobody, and you may be 
sure no one thinks of blaming you. And 
if they did, you won't mend matters, or 
stop people's tongues by shutting yourself 
up.' She fired up all at once I remem- 
ber, and then turned as white as a sheet. 
* Who — who talks ?' she said, and then 
walked straight out of the room. I re- 
member it as if it were yesterday ; it was 
in the first winter after her marriage, 
when we were at Rome, I never dared to 
say another word to her on that subject, 
but it would have been better for her if 
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she had gone out more ; it was unnatural 
for a girl of her age to shut herself up as 
she did. But she had other notions too 
about her position as a married woman 
— Heaven knows what notions the child 
did not take into her head about herself, 
and her husband, and her duties — and all 
I could say was of no use. Afterwards, 
when things were different, and there was 
no earthly reason why she should not do 
as she chose, the old habits suited her 
best, I suppose." 

Whether Mademoiselle Mathilde was 
right in her supposition, I do not know, 
but it is certain that the Princess Zaraikine 
cared little for the second-rate Parisian 
pomps and vanities that daily spread 
themselves out on the tree-shaded Place at 
the Eaux-Bonnes. 

" Let us go for a walk, Humphrey," she 
said one day, **let us go to the ravine 
that you may finish your sketch, or else 
up into the mountians where we shall meet 
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no one. You do not care to see all these 
people in their Paris dresses, do you ? T 
think they are as inharmonious in the 
midst of these mountains and forests as 
an Italian opera air would be introduced 
into one of Beethoven's symphonies." 

She laid aside her work as she spoke, 
whilst Humphrey, who thought that life 
held no greater honour than to walk at 
that fair lady's side, consented readily 
enough, we may be sure, and after this 
they made more than one excursion 
together in the long summer days. Some- 
times accompanied by a guide, they went 
far up the mountain side. Sometimes 
they found their own way amongst the 
forest paths that stretched for miles in 
every direction. Sometimes they went no 
further than to a ravine lying directly 
above the village, where they passed at 
•once from noise and gaiety into a world 
of wildness, sqlitude, and grandeur, forests 
rising on either side, a torrent roaring 
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and foaming below; above, one snow- 
flecked peak that for ever cauglit the latest 
sunset gleam, or shone faintly radiant in 
the lingering after-glow. 

Once leaving these higher mountains, 
these upper gorges behind them, they 
wandered down to where in the peaceful, 
fertile, lower valley, amidst maize-fields 
and meadows, hedges and poplars, a 
little town stood on the winding stream — 
a little old town with one long street 
where heavy, arched door-ways of black 
marble framed spaces of sunny green 
country beyond, where dried up faces 
looked out from windows above, and chil- 
dren in long-skirted frocks and tight little 
red and blue caps sat upon the door-steps 
below, or ran shouting and clamouring 
after the tall strange lady and her com- 
panion as they passed along the street. 
" Un pHit soUy madamey un pHit sou^^* 
they cried, holding out bunches of half- 
withered flowers. Brsilia gave them all 
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her sous, and presently had all the flowers, 
which the children, awed into sudden 
shyness by her thanks and smile, silently 
put into her hands. 

The way from the Eaux Bonnes to this 
town was so long, as Eandolph remembers, 
and they lingered so much on the road, 
that it was already late, and Ersilia was 
almost tired out before they turned home- 
wards again ; nor do I know how she 
would have have got back at all, but for a 
friendly passing cart which picked up 
these two imprudent wanderers and wil- 
lingly carried them on their way. A 
woman with her distaff sat spinning as 
they jogged along, a child at her feet 
gazed at the strangers with wide-open 
eyes, an old, old man sat all huddled up 
in one corner. Presently the darkness 
fell swiftly, the long, white road gleamed 
always upwards, the amphitheatre of 
mountains loomed more and more mys- 
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teriouslj as the daylight tints faded, dim 
masses with sharply-cut summits defined 
against the shining stars, the transparent 
purple of the sky. 

The cart rumbled along to the jingling 
of its bells ; the child dropped asleep, then 
waking, cried out, frightened at finding 
itself under those solemn starry heavens, 
and the woman taking it on her lap 
hushed it to sleep again. She was a 
woman with a long, heavy, melancholy 
face, such as one sees in that part of the 
world — the men seem to follow a better 
type, keener, finer. Presently she began 
to talk in her odd French, and her voice 
was melancholy too. 

" She had been to a wedding," she said, 
" she had come a long way to it, and was 
going to sleep that night at the Eaux 
Bonnes ; but she did not live there, she 
lived at Gabas, the village away up in 
the mountains," pointing with her right 
hand. " She kept an inn, and when Mon- 
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sieur and Madame came there, she 
hoped they would descend at her 
house. In the summer plenty of people 
came, and it was gay enough ; but in the 
winter the snow fell and blocked up the 
roads, and sometimes one saw no one for 
months together. She was used to it ; 
she had lived there all her life, and had 
never been further down the valleys than 
that," pointing again Ho the little town 
that they had left behind them. ** Did 
Madame come from a long way off? 
Were they Christians in the country 
Madame came from ? Bh, she might have 
known that ; a beautiful lady like Madame, 
with a face like a blessed saint, could not 
he anvthino: but a Christian. Madame 
was married ? She had no children ? She, 
the woman, had four. Her eldest was a 
guide, as his father had been before him. 
If Monsieur wanted a guide at any time, 
no one knew the mountains better than 
her Baptiste — " 
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So she talked on in her low melancholy 
tones, combining business with gossip, 
after the fashion of her class; but pre- 
sently she also ceased speaking, and all 
was silent as they jolted slowly onwards 
up the winding road. Only once, as the 
breeze blew chilly, Humphrey, who had 
swung himself out of the cart when the 
way grew steeper, and now walked by its 
side, helped Brsilia to wrap her shawl 
more closely round her. 

"I am afraid you are cold,'* he said, 
filled with remorse at having led her so 
far from home, " and I am sure you must 
be horribly uncomfortable in this jolting 
concern." 

She was leaning back in her corner, 
her face turned from him towards the 
mountains, but she looked round at his 
words. 

"I am a little cold,'* she said ; " but I 
do not mind the jolting, and it is worth 
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some discomfort to have this wide night 
view of moQDtams and sky." 

She smiled as she spoke, to reassure 
him, and in the dim light he seemed to 
see all the mystery of those far-shining 
heavens reflected in her eyes, and was 
satisfied. As for him — that fair presence 
was near him, that sweetest influence was 
upon him ; I think that at that moment 
he would have asked nothing better of 
life than to go on thus for ever through 
that clear darkness, beneath those stars, in 
that immense harmony of earth and heaven. 
Long afterwards — in truth, it was but a 
few months, but there are times when life 
is not counted by the calendar — long after- 
wards then, I say, Humphrey, making 
another star-lit journey with this same 
companion under other skies, looked back 
with a sort of wondering doubt on the 
unexpectant tranquillity, the accepted 
peace of this summer night — as one who. 
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waking in the frozen darkness of a winter 
morning, doubts of the golden light, the 
birds and flowers of the summer that has 
been. 

I have heard that amongst Eoman 
Catholics the women have a custom of 
sometimes going into retraite^ as it is 
called, of retiring from the world for a 
while, to seek peace and quiet for 
meditation according to the capacity that 
is in them. I do not know how this arbi- 
trary seclusion, this stated silence answers, 
nor whether worldly thoughts and troubles, 
restless ambition and anxieties, turn at a 
moment's bidding before those grated 
doors. But in some lives there come now 
and then natural retraites, as it were, 
when for a time life seems to pause, rest 
comes after labour, calm after sorrow, 
peace after the weariness of conflicting 
emotions. Such a time as this came, I 
think, to Ersilia during those early weeks 
in the Pyrenees. 
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"Now let us be silent, Humphrey," she 
would sometimes say, as they sat resting 
during their mountain excursions ; and 
whilst he sketched at her side, she would 
sit for an hour at a time, her book lying 
neglected in her lap, occupied with 
thoughts in which he had no share, of 
which she never spoke to him. Old ties 
and associations were broken off, a past 
full of pain had ended in sadness ; 
but a new life was opening before her, 
and each day, after these silent musings, 
something of new energy and hopeful- 
ness seemed to light up her eyes, and 
tinge her cheek, as after years of self- 
repression, her young capacity for happi- 
ness and action began to assert itself 
again. 

Sometimes, however, she would betray 
the course her thoughts had taken by 
beginning to talk of La Oh6naie, Monsieur 
de Florian's estate, of which mention has 
already been made, and which at his 
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death had passed to the Princess Zaraikine. 
Ersilia had an affection for the place, 
which she had known since her childhood ; 
and she liked talking of it to Humphrey, 
describing to him the old grey walled 
ch&teau, the farm-buildings and neglected 
flower-garden, the woods rising steeply 
behind, the terrace and lawn sloping 
downwards in front to a narrow winding 
river. It was a country she loved, she 
said, for its perfect repose and stillness ; 
she had already spent some weeks there 
since leaving Rome in the early spring ; 
and she proposed going there again in 
the autumn, whilst Mademoiselle Mathilde 
paid some visits amongst old friends. 

** But you are not going to stay there ?" 
said Humphrey, in some alarm. **You 
told me you were going to spend next 
winter in Paris." 

" Yes," she said ; " I promised Aunt 
Mathilde that I would not leave her at 
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present. She has g;iven up her Paris life 
for so many years, that she would feel 
lonely at first without me, so we shall be 
together next winter. Otherwise I should 
have remained in the country — that will be 
my home now, you know. But indeed, 
on my own account," she went on, " I 
shall not be sorry to be in Paris. I do 
not know that I have many rural tastes ; 
a great part of the charm of our former 
visits to La Chenaie came through contrast, 
and I believe I should get tired of the 
silence and solitude after a time. I like 
to feel a great rush of life round me, to 
know that I am in the midst of large 
interests, even when I have no part in 
them, and though I have an affection 
for La Chenaie, I own that I have some 
dread of living there." 

"But why should you live there," said 
Humphrey, " forgive me, but why should 
you ever dream of burying yourself in 
such a place ?" 
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"It is my property now," she said, 
" there are people on the estate whom I 
am bound to know and to care for, whose 
welfare in some sort depends upon me. 
And I do care for them, only I cannot feel 
— how can I explain myself? — that they 
are in very great need of me, that my 
presence amongst them is essential to their 
happiness. My uncle's steward, who has 
managed the property for twenty years, 
takes excellent care of everything ; every- 
one is well oflT, and as contented as their 
lives will allow them to be; there is 
nothing that I can set about at once and 
feel that I am doing good. I have, 
indeed, some ideas — Utopian ones per- 
haps — that I greatly desire to carry out ; 
but when I 9peak of them to my steward, 
he tells me they are innovations that it 
would not do for me to attempt just yet. 
That is why I feel that I ought by and 
by to go and live there, that I may 
gain a practical knowledge of all sorts of 
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things that I know very little about at 
present." 

"If your people are so well off, I 
should let them alone," Humphrey an- 
swered, "you could never be happy in 
such a life, buried in the country away from 
all you most care for. I know something 
about it ; I know what a country life can be, 
and that one woman though she had been 
brought up to it as a girl, and so liked it 
in a way, never forgot the glimpse she had 
once had into a different kind of world." 

" Your mother ?" said Ersilia, " I 
should like to have known her, Humphrey. 
I think her life must have been a hard 
one, but mine would be different from that, 
you know. And I should not always live at 
La Chenaie ; I should come to Paris some- 
times — perhaps, even go to Italy again 
some day." 

" That would be all right," said the lad. 
He broke off ^s they began to make 
their way down a rocky turn in the road ; 
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they had been crossing a sunlit flowery 
meadow as they talked,- but now they 
were in the beech forest again, immediately 
above the grey roofs of the Baux-Bonnes. 
In a minute they reached a wider path, and 
then Humphrey spoke again. 

" That would be all right,'' he repeated, 
" still it seems to me hard that you who 
are so — so diflferent, so — I mean," he said, 
changing the sentence, " it is hard that 
you should have to live at all amongst a 
set of boors." 

" Do you mean the people at La 
Chenaie ?" said Ersilia, " they are not 
boors, they are a very kindly people. At 
present, I don't understand enough about 
their lives and ideas to get on very well 
with them; all that I have known and 
cared for lies so widely apart from their 
interests, that I feel sometimes as if we 
were speaking to each other in strange 
languages. But perhaps in time I shall 
learn better, and after all it may be only a 
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question of learniDg. I can imagine that 
a country life, rightly understood, may be 
full of interest, just as this silent forest 
is full of life and movement, if only we 
had the eyes to see and the ears to 
hear it." 

" We don't want to hear it," said Hum- 
phrey, '* it might deafen us to things we 
care more for." 

" That may be true for you, Humphrey, 
but not for me; I ought to know about many 
things that I am ignorant of, I should 
like to do good to these people if I knew 
how. They are not altogether happy; 
there is a pathos about their lives that it 
is not difficult to perceive and under- 
stand — their dumbness and blindness 
in the presenciD of beautiful scenes that 
might be a continual joy to them. I 
should like to change their lives in that 
respect if I could, but it is precisely there 
that I meet with difficulties — " 

The path narrowed again, and she said 
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no more, and Humphrey, too, was silent 
for a while, as they continued their descent 
through the forest. But presently the 
lad began to talk eagerly again, as was 
his custom when that kind lady was at 
his side — of his boyhood, of Mr. Fleming, 
of Bome, of all things in Heaven and 
earth. It was the last of those mountain 
rambles with the Princess Zaraikine — that 
very evening as they crossed the Place on 
their way to the hotel, he saw his master 
and ran to welcome him — but he did not 
know it. He never guessed as he guided 
Ersilia down the mountain path that the 
sun was setting on the last of those early 
days at the Eaux Bonnes, on which, in 
his memory, no one shadow of darkness 
rests. No cloud, it seems to him, look- 
ing back now, had marred the serenity gf 
the sky, or dimmed the sunlight falling 
on grey peaks above, on green sloping 
uplands below ; no storm had broken the 
stillness of the night, as the stars rose 
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and flashed and sank below the dim 
mountains; and to Humphrey it had 
seemed, I daresay, that they were alone, 
he and his cousin, in that Paradise of 
mountains, forests, and valleys, that those 
stars shone, that those sunrisings and 
sunsettings glowed for them alone, that 
those peaks rose on every side to shut 
them out from the world — the world that 
seemed to him so slight a thing since 
it was unconscious of his love. For the 
lad, as I have said, loved his cousin with 
that first love, which, be it the mother's 
for her first born, the girl's for her lover, 
the boy's for his mistress, lives apart 
in the memory as a peculiar and sacred 
revelation of all that is divinest in a human 
soul. 

" The first effect of love is to inspire 
a great respect — we reverence what we 
love. This is very right; in the whole 
world there is nothing to be found as 
grand as this. . . . The pleasure of 
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loving without daring to speak of it has 
its pain, but it has also its sweetness. 
What transport is there in shaping every 
action with the view of pleasing the one 
person whom one finds infinitely worthy 
of esteem." . . . 

^ So said a writer of another age and land 
than ours, of an experience common to all 
lands and to all ages. 

" But," he adds, *' this state of mind 
cannot long endure." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GATES BEGIN TO CLOSE. 

■jITR. FLEMING had come to the Pyre- 
•^^-*- nees for a few weeks' holiday ; but 
as it had already been arranged that he 
and Humphrey should together see as 
much they could of the mountains^ he had 
no intention of remaining for more than a 
few days at the Baux-Bonnes. This, I 
say, had been already arranged before 
Humphrey left Paris ; the two had talked 
over their plans together a dozen times, 
and the lad who had never travelled, had 
looked forward with delight to this 
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excursion in his master's company. Yet, 
when on this first evening of his 
arrival Mr. Fleming already began to 
inquire about routes and guides, |^ifc was 
with a sudden pang that Humphrey 
thought of their departure. 

" Do you really mean to leave the Eaux 
Bonnes at the end of the week, Sir?" he 
said, " there is a great deal to be seen 
about here, no end of excursions and that 
sort of thing, I believe ; and I have not 
made half of them yet. I have been wait- 
ing for you." 

"Not made half the excursions, Mr. 
Humphrey ?" cried Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde, from her corner by the window. 
They were all sitting together in the 
Princess Zaraikine's salon. Humphrey 
had spent most of his evenings there 
lately; and Mademoiselle Mathilde, who 
loved society before all things, and would 
sooner have spent an evening in the com- 
pany of her worst enemy than by herself. 
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had sent word to Humphrey that he was 
to be sure to come as usual, and bring Mr. 
Fleming with him. 

" What have you and Ersilia been doing 
every day for the last fortnight," she said, 
if you have made no excursions ?" 

We have been taking walks,'* the lad 
answered, colouring a little. " I have a 
number of sketches to show you. Sir," he 
continued to Mr. Fleming ; ** that is what 
I mean. You can have no idea what 
splendid points of view there are, unless 
you stay here quietly for a time." 

" My dear boy,*' Mr. Fleming answered, 
pushing away the map he was studying, 
and laughing a little, " I came here to be 
quiet, and I have heard more squeaking 
and drumming and fiddling in the last 
half -hour than come in my way in a month 
in Paris. What do you advise, Madame ?" 
he said turning to Ersilia. " Are you 
of Humphrey's opinion that I should make 
a long stay here ?" 
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" No," she answered, promptly, " there 
is scenery as fine, I believe, elsewhere in 
the Pyrenees, and if you dislike noise and 
bustle, you will not find this a pleasant 
place to stay in.'* 

She was standing at the table in the 
middle of the room, pouring out tea. 
Humphrey went to take a cup from her 
hand, and as he did so he said, with a 
boyish petulance that he could not wholly 
repress, " I can't bear the idea of going 
away, but I suppose it makes no difference 
to you whether I am here or not." 

" It will make a great difference, Hum- 
phrey," she answered, in her clear voice, 
" I shall miss you very much. But you 
know you told me long ago that you and 
Mr. Fleming were to travel together, so 
that I am prepared for the solitude in 
which Aunt Mathilde and I are to be 
left." 

She smiled as she spoke, but Humphrey 
only felt disconcerted. He set down his 
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cup, and walked away to the piano at the 
other end of the room. It was true that 
he had once told Ersilia of his plans-r-how 
many days, weeks, months ago ? He had 
hardly thought of them lately. Time had 
been standing still for him in these last 
days, and now all at once it had begun to 
move again ; the sweet hours were slip- 
ping away that only yesterday he had 
seemed to hold in his hand; everything 
was beginning to shift and change. He 
sat down on the music-stool, and began 
strumming and striking heavy chords, 
looking out from his dusky corner at the 
lighted centre of the room. Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, with a bonbonniere, a big green 
fan, a shaded lamp, and some packs of 
cards, was establishing herself at a table 
apart. It was her custom to spend the 
evening in playing intricate games of 
patience, inviting every one to assist at 
her rare triumphs. Ersilia, who had 
finished her tea-making, went up to the old 
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lady, and began laying out her cards, a 
preliminary task that she was always glad 
to be spared. 

" I will do that," said Humphrey, com- 
ing forward into the light, " if you will go 
and play something.'* 

"Yes, go and play by all means, Ersilia,'* 
cried Mademoiselle Mathilde, " but I will 
lay out my cards myself, thank you, Mr. 
Humphrey, you bring me bad luck; the 
last time you arranged them I found all 
the twos and threes in the top row." 

" That was through want of expe- 
rience," Humphrey answered, laughing; 
" I had not learned the art of shuffling 
the cards into the right places beforehand, 
Mademoiselle." 

He went away to the window which 
was set wide open to the night, and stood 
looking out into the darkness, and listen- 
ing to Ersilia's music. She did not sing, 
but I think no finer or more sympathetic 
playing than hers could be heard. The 
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piano was a little old one that she had 
found in the room when she came, and 
which might have been good in its day, 
but whose harmonies had faded now to a 
mere echo of their former selves, neither 
cracked nor out of tune, but tinkling with 
a faint, melodious sound. Ersilia, after 
trying it, had laid aside sonatas, and pre- 
ludes and fugues, and she sat now playing 
simpler, old-world tunes that better suited 
the worn-out tone of the narrow keys. 
Humphrey stood at the window listening 
to these measures to which the feet of a 
past generation had beat time, and which 
had gathered the plaintiveness that belongs 
to vanished joys. They seemed to him to 
be telling each other, like old, old people, 
of the good old times when they were 
young, better times than could ever come 
again; they harmonised with his mood, 
with the rustling night outside, with the 
clouds that were shifting and gathering 
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about the mountain tops and hiding the 
unchanging stars. 

The music stopped at last ; he was 
roused from his dream and looked round. 
Ersilia had risen from her seat, and Mr. 
Fleming, leaning forward in a low chair 
beside the piano, was turning over some 
of her music-books. Neither was speak- 
ing, but a feeling Humphrey had never 
known before prompted him to walk 
straight across the room to where Ersilia 
was standing. 

"You have not played my favourite 
piece to-night," he said, in the petulant 
tone of reproach he had used before. 

" Your favourite piece, Humphrey," she 
said, " which is that ?" 

" I thought you would have known," 
he said, " I have often asked for it — but 
no matter." 

" No, I do not know indeed," she said 
perplexed, and perceiving that for some 
reason, and for the first time in her ex- 
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perience, he was out of temper. " There 
are so maDj things that you like, and I 
thought I had played several of them to- 
night." 

"Yes, you did, thank you," said Hum- 
phrey, half ashamed of his ill-humour ; " I 
beg your pardon — it is no matter. Shall 
I close the piano for you ?" Then turning 
abruptly to Mr. Fleming, " Our best 
route," he said, " would be over the Col 
de Torte and down to Argeles " 

" Is nobody going to bed ?" cried Made- 
moiselle Mathilde from her table; "you 
can arrange your route to-morrow, Mr. 
Humphrey. Your playing is very pretty, 
Ersilia, but it distracts me exceedingly. 
I have not won a single game to-night." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 

TITR. FLEMING and Randolph did not 
•^'•^ after all leave the Eaux-Bonnes at 
the time they had proposed. A day of 
gathering clouds, followed by a thunder- 
storm, was the prelude, as is often the 
case in those regions, to a week of persis- 
tent, pouring rain. Mr. Fleming, impru- 
dently going out, returned home drenched 
and shivering, and found himself laid up 
the next day with a severe attack of cold 
and inflammation, with Humphrey esta- 
blished as his nurse, and the doctor for 
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his daily visitor. This was an even 
drearier change than the lad had antici- 
pated. He remembers well the grey days 
that followed, the mountains hidden by 
mists, the low-hanging sky, the eternal 
splash and drip of the rain. 

Mr. Fleming was at no time dangerously 
ill, but he kept his bed for nearly a week, 
and rose from it utterly prostrate and 
exhausted. He was not a good patient ; 
he rebelled against pain and weariness, 
and like most nervous, imaginative people, 
lived his sufferings twice over through 
anticipation. Humphrey who had had no 
experience in illness, used to lose patience 
and courage altogether sometimes, and 
would come dismally into the salon to 
consult the Princess Zaraikine and Made- 
moiselle Mathilde. 

"You know all about illness, do you 
not ?" he used to say to Ersilia, '^ what 
shall I do for Mr. Fleming? How can I 
cheer him ? The doctor says he is better. 
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but I can't help thinking he must be 
worse when I see him so restless and 
depressed/* And Ersilia^ who was well 
accustomed to watch tedious and linger- 
ing illness, would advise one thing and 
another, till at length, as the weather 
cleared and began to brighten into 
warmth and sunshine again, Mr. Fleming 
also began to get brighter and to recover 
health and spirits. 

The principal rooms at the hotel had 
doors opening on to a wooden gallery that 
ran round a central courtyard ; a cool 
breeze continually swept through this 
open corridor ; there was a sound of run- 
ning water from a fountain below ; above, 
leaning at night over the balustrade^ one 
could see the stars flashing in a space 
of black sky. Humphrey was lingering 
here one evening on his way to Mr. 
Fleming's room,, when he saw Ersilia 
coming towards him along the gallery 
shielding her candle with her hand» She 
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paused when she saw him standing 
there, 

" How is Mr. Fleming to-night, Hum- 
phrey ?" she said. 

" He is better ; won't you come in and 

see him ? He has been up since the mom- 

• j> 
ing. 

" Will he care to have a visitor ?" she 
said ; " if you think so, I will come." 

She followed Humphrey, as he led the 
way down a long passage to another part 
of the hotel. He and his master had 
rooms opening into each other, and since 
Mr. Fleming had been able to get up^ 
Humphrey had arranged his own room to 
answer as far as possible the purposes of 
a sitting-room. But it was small and ill- 
furnished, and looked bare and gloomy 
now as he and Ersilia entered. The win- 
dow was open on to the hot blackness of 
another and smaller courtyard, and Mr. 
Fleming, pale and thin, was lying on the 
sofa beside it, shading his eyes with his 
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hand from the dim light of the little lamp. 
He looked round, however, at the sound 
of the door opening, and Humphrey who 
came in first, went up to him. 

" I have brought you a visitor," he 
said, pleased with the thought of cheering 
him, ^*the Princess Zaraikine has come 
to see you. Sir." 

*' She is very good ; ask her to come 
in," said Mr. Fleming, starting up and 
looking dazzled and confused as Ersilia 
entered. She set her candle down where 
the light could not reach his eyes, and 
came forward to the sofa. Mr. Fleming 
who was still so weak that he could hardly 
stand, wanted to rise and bring a chair 
forward, but she prevented him. 

" Pray do not move," she said, " or I 
shall think I am disturbing you. You are 
better this evening, I hope. I have been 
very sorry to hear of your illness." 

"Yes, I am very much better," said 
Mr. Fleming, *' Humphrey, bring that 
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arm-obair here for the Princess Zarai- 
kine." 

"Thank you,'.' she said, "but I must 
not stay. My aunt is waiting tea for me. 
Will you not come and see us again, Mr. 
Fleming, as soon as you are able to leave 
your room ? The other side of the hotel 
is cooler and pleasanter than this, and the 
change would perhaps do you good." 

"This room is hot," Humphrey said, 
" when the sun shines it beats all day upon 
that high rock that shuts us in at the 
back, and by the evening everything feels 
baked through." 

" That is very bad," said Ersilia, " but 
there is always fresh air in oar sitting- 
room, and I hope Mr. Fleming will make 
as much use of it as he likes. We should 
not disturb you at all in the mornings/* 
she went on in her simple, cordial tones, 
turning to him, "my aunt is generally 
out, and I am either with her, or I sit in 
my own room. I hope you will come.'* 
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" Thank you, I will," Mr. Fleming an- 
swered. Then, as she prepared to go, 
he raised himself, and stood leaning 
against the back of the sofa. " Thank 
you too for your visit to-night, Madame," 
he said, " it has cheered me." 

"Has it?" she said. "That is well. 
Illness in a hotel is very dreary, and you 
have suffered a great deal, I am afraid. 
What does Humphrey do for you ? Have 
you plenty of books and papers ?" 

" Humphrey is a capital nurse," said 
Mr. Fleming, *^ he is a good boy, and 
reads me to sleep every night. I think 
we should be very glad of some books, 
should we not, Humphrey ? We are nearly 
at the end of our stock." 

It was, I think, two days after this, 
that Mr. Fleming, accompanied by Hum- 
phrey, made his way to the Princess 
Zaraikiiie's salon. They expected to find 
it empty, for as Ersilia had said^ she 
seldom occupied it in the morning; but 
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when Humphrey opened the door he saw 
her sitting at the table writing with a 
litter of papers about her. The sudden 
draught of air sent them flying, she looked 
up and saw her visitors pausing in the 
doorway. 

"Pray come in," she said, rising and 
coming forward through the dim room to 
meet them. " There are some work-people 
in my room to-day," she went on in ex- 
planation, " that is how it happens that 
I am here this morning." 

" But we are disturbing you, I am 
afraid," said Mr. Fleming. 

" Not at all," she said, " I have only a 
letter to finish, and then I am going out. 
I am very glad that you are able to come. 
Stay, I will open the outside shutter ; 
there is not much sunshine to-day, and 
you will be able to look out upon some- 
thing green." 

She set open the shutter as she spoke, 
letting, in suddenly a whole world, as it 
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seemed, of fresh air and light, of moun- 
tains and forests, green and dark under a 
cloudy sky. The trees were blowing about 
in the Place below; a few people were 
sitting under them, or sauntering up and 
down ; but the week of bad weather had 
brought the season to an early closa 
Half the visitors had left, and the place 
was already comparatively empty. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Fleming, " this 
is better than our prospect of four walls 
at the other side of the hotel, Humphrey.'* 

He stood leaning against the window, 
looking out with new light in his eyes. All 
vague^ adverse influences, sad and gloomy 
days, clouds, and mists and darkness, 
were apt to close in on Mr. Fleming's 
imagination like some intangible prison 
from which, in certain moods, he vainly 
strove to escape. Something of this he 
expressed to Brsilia now. 

"I feel as the people do in the story 
books," he said, ** when they have been 
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shut up through some dismal enchant- 
ment, and the good fairy has come to set 
them free." 

"That is a pleasant thought for me 
also," said Ersilia, smiling. "When I 
was a little girl I used always to think of 
what I would do if I were a fairy." All 
the kind thoughts that she had had seemed 
to be shining in her eyes as she spoke ; 
she moved away, and began collecting her 
scattered papers. " Do you understand 
Italian, Humphrey P" she said. 

" No," he answered ; " not a word." 

" Ah, then you cannot help me ; I am 
in the midst of difficulties in some work 
I have undertaken. Look at these." 

She gave him some of the written papers 
with which the table was strewed ; most 
of them were in her own distinct hand- 
writing, but others, yellow with age, warn 
covered with queer^ twisted, and faded 
characters, which seemed to Humphrey 
quite illegible. 
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"What is this?" he said, "I cannot 
read a word of it. But Mr. Fleming 
could, I daresay; he knows all the lan- 
guages and all the dialects imaginable." 

" Do you really ?" said Ersilia, turning 
to him. 

"Not exactly," he answered, smiling; 
" Humphrey is sometimes given to hyper- 
bole, I am afraid. But I do know Italian 
pretty well ; can I help you in any way ?" 

"I will tell you my difficulty," said 
Ersilia ; " these papers are part of a col- 
lection of old manuscripts that came into 
my uncle's possession one year that he 
was making a tour in Italy. He bought 
a boxful of old papers in some remote 
country place, and these were among 
them. I don't know if you care for such 
things, Mr. Fleming, but my uncle, who 
was a good judge, valued them highly." 

" I do not wonder," he replied. He 
had come with his slow steps up to the 
table, and seating himself opposite Ersilia, 
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There is a letter here," selecting one and 
laying it before him, " written from Rome 
to some servant or steward ; I am almost 
sure that I have read the words correctly, 
and yet there are several that I do not 
understand." 

" I must ask you to give me your copy," 
said Mr. Fleming, ^' I cannot make out 
this old handwriting so readily as you do, 
Madame." He read the paper through 
carefiilly. " You are right," he said then, 
^Hhese are provincial expressions that a 
master, in writing orders to a country 
servant, would naturally make use of. If 
you would allow me, I believe I could 
translate this to your satisfaction." 

" It would be doing me a great service," 
said Ersilia, "I have been feeling very 
helpless in trying to puzzle it all out by 
myself* I was writing this morning to 

consult my uncle's old friend, Herr , 

but he is dilatory about correspondence, 
and my letter might have remained un- 
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answered for months. But there is no 
hiirry," she added immediately, " and you 
must not trouble yourself with it while 
you are not well." 

" On the contrary,*' he said, " I shall 
like the occupation, and if you will give 
me any of the papers you would like me 
to look over, I will begin at once. It 
is a pity though, that they are not more 
amusing. I am sure you must get tired 
of copying endless inventories and ac- 
counts which are of very little interest in 
themselves." 

"That is what I once said to Herr 

," said Ersilia smiling, " and he told 

me that I had the feminine incapacity for 
seeing the relation of parts to a whole, and 
that if I looked at these things rightly, I 
should understand that the price of a cow 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, is 
a link in the whole history of mankind. 
I admitted his argument, but I still find 
these papers rather dull." 
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Mr. Fleming took the manuscripts, and 
devoted his morning to their study. He 
had reached a turning point in his illness, 
and from that day recovered rapidly. 
Humphrey, no longer in close attendance 
upon him, resumed some of his former 
habits, and one afternoon, two or three 
days later, he went out to finish a sketch 
that he had begun before the commence- 
ment of the bad weather. On his return, 
he went straight to the salon, according 
to his usual custom, to ^how his drawing to 
Ersilia. She was sitting in her old place 
on the sofa by the window, copying a 
manuscript that lay before her. Opposite, 
in Humphrey's own place at the little table, 
sat Mr. Fleming. The lad, with his port- 
folio in his hand, went up to them. Ersilia, 
absorbed in her work, did not see him at 
first, but in a moment she looked up, and 
with a passing glance and smile at Hum- 
phrey, turned to Mr. Fleming. 

" I believe I need trouble you no more 
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at present," she said, laying down her 
pen, ^'lam very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Fleming. Through your kindness, I 
shall be able to do what I had almost 
despaired of doing — 1 shall be able to 
fulfil my uncle's wishes, and have these 
ready for publication in the autumn. He 
was very anxious that the work should be 
completed this year." 

** If I can be of any further use, you 
must tell me," Mr. Fleming answered in 
the kind, courteous tones that gave a 
certain charm and distinction to his most 
commonplace words. " It gives me very 
great pleasure to be able to help you — " 

Humphrey turned Away. A strange 
feeling came into the lad's heart ; he laid 
down his sketch-book without a word, and 
seated himself silently near Mademoiselle 
Mathilide, who, as usual, was nodding 
over her book, at the other end of the 
room. She roused herself up, however, at 
Humphrey's approach. 

VOL. I. M 
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" That is right, Mr. Humphrey," she 
said, **come and talk to me. There is 
something sleepy in the air of this place, 
I think ; tell me something amusing, some- 
thing that will entertain me," 

Humphrey was always good friends with 
Mademoiselle Mathilde. He used to laugh 
at her a little sometimes, but she was 
good-humoured on the whole, and did not 
mind it. He had good manners, she was 
once pleased to tell Ersilia. ''In the 
society of other young men " she said, 
" I perceive at once that they are 
thinking that I am old and ugly, that 
I wear a wig, and that they consider no- 
body over five-and-twenty worth speaking 
to. But with your cousin it is different. 
I do not even know whether he has dis- 
covered that I wear a wig or not. He 
treats me with the respect due to my age, 
and it pleases me." 

Humphrey, to whom, as to all the 
world, Mademoiselle Mathilde's wis: and 
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rouge were sufl&oiently apparent, could not 
help laughing when these words were 
repeated to him. But these follies and 
vanities did not l^ouble him much. He 
liked the old lady, who was neither very 
wise nor always very amiable, for a 
certain sincerity and kindness of heart, 
that with all her faults made themselves 
felt, and he listened willingly enough whilst 
she went on talking. 

"This place is getting extremely dull, 
now that everyone is leaving,*' she said. 
"I shall be glad when I have finished 
my course of water-drinking (which has 
not done me the least good), and we 
can go on to the Eaux-Ohaudes. Not 
that I expect to find it much livelier 
there. There is nothing so tiresome as 
staying in a place where one knows 
nobody. Even your being here has made 
a difference, Mr. Humphrey ; and if your 
friend, your Mr. Fleming, if that is his 
name, had been a little more entertaining 

M 2 
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he began examining the papers. " I 
ways envy collectors," he said ; " no one 
draws such prizes in life as they do, and 
their satisfaction in them must be almost 
perfect. In manuscripts, too, they go on 
discovering all sorts of things one after 
another. These are written by diflTerent 
hands, I see; are they of any historical 
valuer 

" Only incidentally," Ersilia said ; " they 
are family papers, not very interesting in 
themselves, inventories and accounts, and 
memoranda for the most part, and some 
few letters ; but my uncle thought them 
so curious that he determined to have 
them transcribed and published with a 
French translation. He would not let 
them go out of his own hands, and under- 
took the work himself, with the assistance 
of an old German friend who is very 
learned in such matters. I learned to 
read the writing easily, that I might help 
them ; but my uncle died before half the 
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papers were gone through, and left the 
completion of the work to me." 

" I cannot think how you learned to 
read the writing," said Humphrey, **it 
looks to me worse than a cuneiform in- 
scription." 

He had a sudden distinct vision of 
ErsiUa in some dim library studying and 
poring over the old papers with the two 
old men, and as he looked at Mr. Fleming 
he seemed to see the same thought in his 
face. 

" It is not really difl&cult," said Brsilia, 
"and I like learning almost anything. 
That is not my difficulty now. You 
see," she said, turning to Mr. Fleming, 
"these are written in ordinary Italian. 
But now and then in these letters that I 
am translating, I come upon words that 
are unknown to me, and as I cannot find 
them in my dictionaries, it has occurred 
to me that they may be provincial expres- 
sions proper to that part of the country. 
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There is a letter here," selecting one and 
laying it before him, " written from Eome 
to some servant or steward ; I am almost 
sure that I have read the words correctly, 
and yet there are several that I do not 
understand." 

** I must ask you to give me your copy," 
said Mr. Fleming, ^^ I cannot make out 
this old handwriting so readily as you do, 
Madame." He read the paper through 
carefully. "You are right," he said then, 
" these are provincial expressions that a 
master, in writing orders to a country 
servant, would naturally make use of. If 
you would allow me, I believe I could 
translate this to your satisfaction." 

"It would be doing me a great service," 
said Ersilia, "I have been feeling very 
helpless in trying to puzzle it all out by 
myself. I was writing thia morning to 

consult my uncle's old friend, Herr , 

but he is dilatory about correspondence, 
and my letter might have remained un- 
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answered for months. But there is no 
hiirry," she added immediately, " and you 
must not trouble yourself with it while 
you are not well." 

" On the contrary," he said, " I shall 
like the occupation, and if you will give 
me any of the papers you would like me 
to look over, I will begin at once. It 
is a pity though, that they are not more 
amusing. I am sure you must get tired 
of copying endless inventories and ac- 
counts which are of very little interest in 
themselves." 

"That is what I once said to Herr 

," said Ersilia smiling, " and be told 

me that I had the feminine incapacity for 
seeing the relation of parts to a whole, and 
that if I looked at these things rightly, I 
should understand that the price of a cow 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, is 
a link in the whole history of mankind. 
I admitted his argument, but I still find 
these papers rather dull." 
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Mr. Fleming took the manuscripts, and 
devoted his morning to their study. He 
had reached a turning point in his illness, 
and from that day recovered rapidly. 
Humphrey, no longer in close attendance 
upon him, resumed some of his former 
habits, and one afternoon, two or three 
days later, he went out to finish a sketch 
that he had begun before the commence- 
ment of the bad weather. On his return, 
he went straight to the salon, according 
to his usual custom, to ^how his drawing to 
Ersilia. She was sitting in her old place 
on the sofa by the window, copying a 
manuscript that lay before her. Opposite, 
in Humphrey's own place at the little table, 
sat Mr. Fleming. The lad, with his port- 
folio in his hand, went up to them. Ersilia, 
absorbed in her work, did not see him at 
first, but in a moment she looked up, and 
with a passing glance and smile at Hum- 
phrey, turned to Mr. Fleming. 

" I believe I need trouble you no more 
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at present," she said, laying down her 
pen, *• I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Fleming. Through your kindness, I 
shall be able to do what I had almost 
despaired of doing — 1 shall be able to 
fulfil my uncle's wishes, and have these 
ready for publication in the autumn. He 
was very anxious that the work should be 
completed this year." 

** If I can be of any further use, you 
must tell me," Mr. Fleming answered in 
the kind, courteous tones that gave a 
certain charm and distinction to his most 
commonplace words. " It gives me very 
great pleasure to be able to help you — " 

Humphrey turned Away. A strange 
feeling came into the lad's heart ; he laid 
down his sketch-book without a word, and 
seated himself silently near Mademoiselle 
Mathilide, who, as usual, was nodding 
over her book, at the other end of the 
room. She roused herself up, however, at 
Humphrey's approach. 

VOL. I. M 
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" That is right, Mr. Humphrey," she 
said, ^^come and talk to me. There is 
something sleepy in the air of this place, 
I think ; tell me something amusing, some- 
thing that will entertain me," 

Humphrey was always good friends with 
Mademoiselle Mathilda. He used to laugh 
at her a little sometimes, but she was 
good-humoured on the whole, and did not 
mind it. He had good manners, she was 
once pleased to tell Ersilia. "In the 
society of other young men " she said, 
" I perceive at once that they are 
thinking that I am old and ugly, that 
I wear a wig, and that they consider no- 
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body over five-and-twenty worth speaking 
to. But with your cousin it is different. 
I do not even know whether he has dis- 
covered that I wear a wig or not. He 
treats me with the respect due to my age, 
and it pleases ma." 

Humphrey, to whom, as to all the 
world, Mademoiselle Matbilde's wig and 
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rouge were sufl&ciently apparent, could not 
help laughing when these words were 
repeated to him. But these follies and 
vanities did not double him much. He 
hked the old lady, who was neither very 
wise nor always very amiable, for a 
certain sincerity and kindness of heart, 
that with all her faults made themselves 
felt, and he listened willingly enough whilst 
she went on talking. 

"This place is getting extremely dull, 
now that everyone is leaving,*' she said. 
"I shall be glad when I have finished 
my course of water-drinking (which has 
not done me the least good), and we 
can go on to the Eaux-Ohaudes. Not 
that I expect to find it much livelier 
there. There is nothing so tiresome as 
staying in a place where one knows 
nobody. Even your being here has made 
a difference, Mr. Humphrey ; and if your 
friend, your Mr. Fleming, if that is his 
name, had been a little more entertaining 
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instead of falling ill the moment he 
arrived, and making us all more dismal 
than before — oh, you need not be alarmed, 
he is gone," as Humphrey turned round 
hastily, "and now I hope Ersilia will put 
away all those old papers that she knows 
I hate the very sight of. I entreated 
her to keep them out of my way, and 
I have seen nothing of them for a long 
time; but now they have all come out 
again." 

Mr. Fleming had, in fact, left the room. 
Ersilia gathered her papers together, and 
came across to Mademoiselle Mathilde. 

"I am sorry. Aunt Mathilde," she said, 
seating herself by the old lady, " but Mr. 
Fleming was good enough to help me, and 
you know my uncle " 

" Oh, you need not tell me about your 
uncle, my dear child. I knew him for 
nine-and-tweirty years, and he was always 
the same^ One day it would be a cart«« 
load of old papers, another a roomful of 
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chioa, anotlier busts or pictures — he never 
could do anything in moderation, he was 
always in extremes. Now, I have no 
objection to a few well-chosen pictures, a 
few good pieces of old china, and so on ; 
it is the usual thing in good society ; it 
promotes conversation, and creates a plea- 
sant variety. But in my brother-in-law's 
bouse, the thing was overdone — quite 
overdone.'* 

" But, Aunt Mathilde, it was what my 
uncle cared most about doing, and he only 
kept what was really beautiful and worth 
preserving. If there were not some 
people who knew a great deal about such 
things, and who care for having thera^ 
everything that is old and beautiful would 
perish by degrees out of the world.'* 

" That is so like you, Ersilia, you 
always have a reason for everything. It 
is a bad habit, my dear child ; it fatigues 
one, and is useless ; opinions are opinions 
and quite distinct from reason. My 
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opinion is that there should be modera- 
tion in everything. But you are like your 
uncle, Ersilia, you are always in ex« 
tremes, and when you once got a notion 
into your head, you never get it out again. 
You have made up your mind never to go 
into society, and I suppose you never 
wUl." 

•* Dear Aunt Mathilde," said Ersilia, a 
little hurt, ** I have promised to go out 
with you next winter in Paris, but in 
Rome it was diflTerent, you know." 

•* I know nothing of the sort," answered 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, ^^but I know it 
is simple waste for you to shut yourself up 
when you . have a maid who can make 
dresses as your old Roberts can. You 
possess a treasure in her, a perfect trea« 
sure. As for my maid, Marie, she is a 
fool, an idiot, as I told her only this 
morning. She has not an idea in her 
head. I say to her, * Marie, pay especial 
attention to that dress; I wish for one 
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exactly like it, with such and such altera* 
tions, you understand/ She replies, * Yes, 
Mademoiselle,* and produces the alter-- 
ations, but nothing else. It is all alter-* 
ation, absolutely different. The result is 
that I never have anything fit to put on, 
and one does not depend less upon one's 
toilette as one grows older. Not that T 
ever was a beauty,*' continued Made-* 
moiselle Mathilde, frankly. " I am better 
looking now than I ever was in my life. 
Some people improve as they grow older ; 
it is what you young people never will 
believe. You fancy youth and beauty 
always mean the same thing ; but you are 
all wrong, Mr. Humphrey, although you 
look as if you did not believe it." 

** I believe it implicitly. Mademoiselle,** 
he answered, ** it is a most consoling idea 
to me. I look forward with confidence to 
fifty years hence, by which time I may 
hope to have grown at least presentable." 

" You are not so bad now,'* Mademoi- 
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selle Mathilde answered, nodding her 
head, ** since you have cut your hair, and 
given up trying to look romantic, as you 
did when you first came here. If you 
would only put on a proper coat, instead 
of that old one that you insist upon wear- 
ing* you would do very well." 

"You do not understand," said Hum- 
phrey. Ersilia had taken up his sketch, 
and was studying it while they talked, and 
the boy's momentary irritation, jealousy—^ 
he would have found it hard to give it a 
name — was gone. *' Listen, Mademoi- 
selle," he continued. " Since I have cut 
my hair short and given up romance, I 
have turned philosopher." 

** Ah, yes, philosopher, we. know what 
that means," answered Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde, "you are young, Mr. Humphrey 
— very young." 

Humphrey, who in fact wore an old 
coat, and wbs quite in earnest about it, 
pever dreamed of having a serious argu- 
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ment with Mademoiselle Mathilde, But 
presently when she had left the room, he 
lingered before going to Mr. Fleming, to 
explain to Ersilia what he called the philo* 
Sophy of the matter. 

" It is not a mere question of pleasure 
or appearance," he said, and proceeded to 
unfold I know not which of those theories 
which are the salt of life to young and 
ardent spirits, and of which Humphrey 
had his head at least as full as any other 
lad of his age and position. Ersilia, who 
was also young and ardent, sat listening 
thoughtfully, as was her wont, while he 
talked. 

** I always like your ideas, as you know, 
Humphrey," she said, " they seem to me 
very good and pure and unselfish. I 
never heard anyone talk before as you do, 
and I think it is noble to care so much 
fiibout altering the wrong and selfish things 
that have gone on so long that we hardly 
think about them. But I am not sure 
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that I should like to set to work just as 
you propose. Everyone is not young, and 
if you had lived as much with old people 
as I have, you would understand that they 
often like best to do what good they can 
in the world as it is, without trying to 
make it different all at once. I think that, 
perhaps, when you are a little older your- 
self, you will modify your views." 

The first part of this speech delighted 
Humphrey, but there was something in 

the last words that wounded him as if 

» 

they had held some sting. 

"You think my ideas worthy of res- 
pect," he said, "you acknowledge that 
they have force and purpose, and are not 
without originality, and yet you still 
speak to me as if I were a mere 
boy." 

He spoke quietly; she did not guess 
from his tone that he was vexed, and 
anawered playfully. 
' *• Why, so you are a boy, Humphrey," 
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she said, " I am not so very old yet, but 
I am three years older than you." 

Randolph remembers yet the very tones 
in which she spoke the words, the very 
storm of passion that they raised in his 
heart. He remembers the scene, the 
hour. It had begun to rain again, and 
the dusk was falling. Ersilia had drawn 
her embroidery frame to one of the 
windows, and was stooping over it to 
catch the last moments of the quickly- 
fading light; Humphrey standing at the 
other, was looking out on the drenched 
road and the splashing rjain. In the room, 
as Ersilia ceased speaking, the only sound 
was the swift movement of her hand to 
and fro, the only brightness, the glimmer 
of her dress in the twilight. A sudden 
sense of darkness, of utter loneliness and 
sorrow came over the lad ; the tears 
rushed to his eyes. 

** I can see no more," Ersilia said, lay- 
ing down her needle. ** Humphrey, will 
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you help me to move this frame back inrto 
its place ?** 

He came silently forward, and carried 
the frame to its corner near the door ; she 
followed him to arrange her work ; it was 
dark at this end of the room, and she 
could, not see his face, which was full of 
gloom and trouble as he stood watching 
her at a little distance. All at once, with 
a sudden impulse, he made two steps for- 
ward. *' If — if I am indeed such a boy," 
he began with quivering lips, in a sort of 
choked voice, then stopped. 

Ersilia was stooping down, engaged in 
covering up her work, and did not catch 
his words. 

" What did you say, Humphrey ?'* she 
said, lifting up her head, and looking like 
some tall, dim, white flower, in the dark- 
ness. 

" I must go to Mr, Fleming," he an- 
swered, and abruptly left the room. 

But in the gallery he paused, leaning 
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against one of the wooden pillars. The 
rain was pouring and dripping from a grey 
sky above, from grey eaves below, there 
was a cheerful clatter of plates and dishes 
in the distance, some one crossed the 
courtyard with a lantern ; the light, slant- 
ing upwards, flashed across Humphrey's 
face and startled him. 

^* By heaven, I am a man, and I will 
prove it yet ! " tie cried. 

It was by such words that Ersilia had 
power to wound the lad's heart, full of 
passion and love, whilst she never guessed 
at the wound, which he still had fortitude 
enough to conceal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AT THE PIANO. 




TT had long been arranged that as soon 
-^ as Mademoiselle Mathilde had finished 
her course of water-drinking, she and the 
Princess Zaraikine should go for a few 
weeks to the Eaux-Chaudes. Mr. Flem- 
ing's plans had been necessarily altered 
by his illness, and it came gradually to be 
understood that the whole party should 
make the same excursion at the same 
time. I think it was Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde who first proposed the plan ; she 
could not bear the idea, she said, of being 
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deprived of the only society she had had 
for many weeks past. 

" I should miss your coming in and 
out, Mr. Humphrey," she said, "and as 
for your Mr. Fleming, I was mistaken in 
him, and I am not ashamed to own it. I 
thought he was one of your moody, ill- 
bred Englishmen, but I was wrong. He 
is rather silent, and I never know what 
to say to him when we happen to be alone 
together; but he has good manners. I 
know what good manners are — no one 
better." 

Mr. Fleming's manner always charmed 
women. Some one once said of him that 
his was a chivalrous soul born out of due 
time and robbed of its belief, and the 
words expressed sufficiently well that 
which gave an individual charm and re- 
finement to a man who was not handsome, 
and who showed much indifference in the 
matter of tailors. Only, in his case, any 
such general belief would, I think, have 
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been largely modified in any age by his 
particular views about women. To mere 
beauty he was too much accustomed for it 
to affect him beyond a certain point, and 
though he looked upon plain women as 
imperfect creations, he was tolerant of 
them when they were cultivated and in- 
telligent and could talk well. But a touch 
of commonness in mind or speech repelled 
him, and from obtrusive, loud-voiced 
women he absolutely fled. But I do not 
think they ever found it out, for he had 
an habitual gentleness and deference of 
manner which arose from great natural 
courtesy and kindness of heart, and which 
in a man whose powerful and delicate 
genius was known to all the world, could 
not fail to be flattering. Even Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde who had no sort of respect 
for genius — she was no philosopher, but 
she held the advanced view that genius is 
a malady of which the less there is in the 
world the better — even Mademoiselle Ma- 
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thilde, as we have seen, was won over; 
though, I believe that Mr. Fleming had 
no very great liking for the old lady, and 
seldom said more to her than was de- 
manded by the ordinary courtesies of 
life. 

Humphrey, we may be sure, offered no 
opposition to this change in Mr. Fleming's 
plans. He asked for nothing better than 
to be near Ersilia, and if henceforward 
he found pain as well as delight in her 
society, if her unconscious kindness, her 
sweet indifference at once soothed and 
chilled him, it will be readily believed that 
he was not the less anxious on that 
account to linger on in the one presence 
that had power to transform the world 
for him. Perhaps, after it was finally 
settled that they should remain at the 
Eaux-Bonnes, he thought that those old 
mountain walks with his cousin might be 
resumed, but if so he was disappointed. 

a 

It happened then as it often does in 
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life. People fall into some pleasant 
habit and fancy, perhaps, that it will 
last for ever. There comes a slight break, 
of no importance they think ; to-day it 
rains, but to-morrow it will be fine. But 
to-morrow it rains again, and the next 
day the relative position of things is 
altered ; the charm is broken, and refuses 
to work again. Twice, indeed, Hum- 
phrey asked Ersilia to join him in his 
walks, but on the first occasion she was 
busy with her manuscripts ; Mr. Fleming 
was giving her invaluable help, and she 
wished to devote the afternoon to her 
work. The second time she consented, 
but it did, in fact, begin to rain (for the 
weather was broken) and she could not 

go- 
Humphrey did not mind the rain. A 

restless spirit was in the lad during those 

last days at the Eaux-Bonnes. He took 

long walks by himself over the mountains, 

starting early, and returning late, wander- 
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ing for hours amongst forests, and ravines, 
and upland pastures. They were wander- 
ings that did him no good. To a mind 
preoccupied with its own selfish cares and 
anxieties, the voice of nature, like the 
voice of human brotherhood, is apt to be 
dumb, and Humphrey's self seemed con- 
tinually to stretch before him as he walked, 
like some huge, darkening shadow that he 
could never overstep* Only afterwards, 
that sweet, changeful world of flying mists 
and clouds and peaks came back to him 
with a remembered accuracy of detail, 
where at the time he seemed to see 
nothing. What dull change had come 
over him ? he sometimes wondered. Only 
a few weeks ago he had been looking 
forward to Mr. Fleming's arrival, longing 
with a lad's frank enthusiasm- to make the 
two people he most cared for in the world 
known to each other, and now .... Why 
had he never learned Italian, he thought,, 

N 2 
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with a sort of rage. Why could not he 
help Ersilia ? 

Some such thoughts as these were in 
his mind as, drenched and muddy, he 
returned home long after dark on the last 
eveniug of their stay at the Eaux-Bonnes. 
He dined alone, and then made his way to 
the salon, whose friendly lights he had 
seen shining through the grey as he 
crossed the Place an hour before. It 
already looked rather bare and deserted, 
for Mademoiselle Mathilde, who had a 
fancy for packing up everything three 
days beforehand, had swept away all her 
own and Ersilia's small properties. But 
there were some big logs burning on the 
open hearth, and the three people gathered 
round them looked so quietly at home, 
that Humphrey had an odd momentary 
f eeUng of being an intruder as he walked 
up to the little circle. Ersilia was reading 
aloud; she had done so once or twice 
before when they had all been together in 
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the evening. She read well, and liked 
doing it, she said, for she had been accus- 
tomed to read to the Princess Zaraikine, 
her mother-in-law, and to her uncle, 
whose sight had failed very much during 
the last year of his life. She closed the 
.book, however, as Humphrey came in, 
aud looked up with her kind smile of 
welcome. 

" How cold you look, Humphrey," she 
said, rising to make room for him by the 
fire. " Let me give you some tea. Where 
have you been ?" 

**I don't know exactly," he answered, 
shivering and warming himself. " To the 
top of a mountain I think ; but I lost my 
way in the mist, and I hardly know where 
I went or how I got home again. I saw 
a curious effect about sunset," he went on. 
" I wish you had been there ; in twenty 
years one might not see the same thing 
again. The clouds parted for about a 
minute, and showed a number of peaks 
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high up in a clear sky, with a red glow on 
them and the full moon above. Where 
the peaks are now, I cannot say ; when I 
saw them they were several thousand 
miles off." 

" I know," said Ersilia, with a sudden 
light in her eyes. She gave Humphrey 
some tea, and went back to her seat at the 
table, where Mr. Fleming was drawing by 
the light of the shaded lamp. 

" Several thousand miles," cried Made- 
moiselle Mathilde ; " what are you talking 
about, Mr. Humphrey, and what makes 
you so late this evening ? I am glad you 
have come back at last, for you must 
positively learn to play patience to-night. 
I have kept out the cards on purpose. 
Who knows ? at the Eaux-Chaudes we 
may have neither room, nor table, nor 
anything else that is suitable." 

"I would learn with pleasure. Made- 
moiselle," answered Humphrey, trying to 
excuse himself as he had often done before. 
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" but I am so stupid, and if we have music 
it will distract me." 

" Not at all — ^you are not at all stupid," 
answered Mademoiselle Mathilde ; " and 
as for the music, you must pay no atten- 
tion to it. It used to distract me, but I 
never even hear it now. So you can play 
if you like, Ersilia." 

" You will give us some music, will you 
not?" said Mr. Fleming, looking up from 
his drawing. " Your playing is a new 
delight to me; I never heard any quite 
like it before. Other people play with 
their fingers and their minds ; but with 
you the music seems also to come straight 
from your imagination, as if you were 
improvising as you go on." 

" That is strange," answered Ersilia, 
" for I cannot improvise at all. That gift 
of music living like a language in people's 
minds to express their thoughts has always 
seemed an unknown sense to me. And I 
am really ignorant altogether about music 
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— I know nothing of the science. I should 
like to understand it as you do, Mr. 
Fleming, to be able to disentangle the 
parts of a symphony, and know why each 
note is in its own place. It must be like 
following the great thoughts of a master 
as they arise in his mind." 

" I am not sure that it would add as 
much to your enjoyment as you think,'' 
answered Mr. Fleming, rising and going 
to open the piano, " the science is delight- 
ful in itself, but I am content sometimes 
to forget it, that I may enjoy the mere 
sensation of perfect sound." 

" Do you mean that you prefer the feel- 
ing to the thought ?" said Ersilia doubt- 
fully, " perhaps I should also if, like you, 
I had a background of knowledge to fall 
back upon. But that is always my diflSiculty ; 
I care about so many things, and I seem 
to know them all through feeling instead 
of through real knowledge." 

" I mean," said Mr, Fleming, answering 
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her indirectly, ** that the sort of feeling 
you have is better than a good deal of 
the knowledge people get hold of. Half 
of what they take a great deal of trouble 
to learn, only justifies what some minds 
can grasp by intuition." 

" But that is just what I should like," 
said Ersilia. " I should like what I feel 
about things to be justified by facts. It 
is the same with painting as with music. 
I should like to study anatomy and com- 
position, so as to have a real understand- 
ing of the pictures I have learned to care 
for. You know," she went on, " I cannot 
do things. Humphrey," laughing a little 
at the lad, who had followed them to light 
the candles, "Humphrey cannot for- 
give my stupidity. He cannot think how 
anyone can be so dull as neither to paint 
pictures nor compose sonatas. But I 
think I always care more about knowing 
than doing; if one can appreciate the 
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works of others, one's enjoyment is quite 
limitless." 

"You are right," said Mr. Fleming. 
" you are happier so." He sat down on 
the music-stool, and began to play softly, 
looking at Ersilia, who was not looking at 
him, but who sat thinking in the low 
chair by the piano, leaning a little for- 
ward, her cheek resting on her folded 
hands. 

" It is not a question of personal happi- 
ness," she said at last, without moving, 
" nothing is so splendid as real creative 
genius ; one cannot be quite content to be 
without that which one reverences so 
highly in others. Besides, there are 

times when one feels " she broke off, 

then began again abruptly, as if uttering 
her thoughts as they came into her mind. 
"I have known of artists at Rome," 
she said, " who spend their lives in 
efforts that never lead them beyond a 
certain point. I suppose they are right 
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to follow their strongest instinct and 
highest aim, but that impulse to create 
without the power of creation always 
seems to me a very melancholy one. I 
have sometimes thought that to lose one- 
self in a higher life than one's own, would 
be the best and noblest; one can partly 
do that through understanding the great 
minds of all ages. I would rather do 
that than feel myself bound to spend my 
life in working out my own smaller 
thoughts." 

" It is for minds such as yours that 
workers live," said Mr. Fleming, rising 
and giving her his place at the piano. 
Then in a different tone, ** Did you know 
many people at Rome ?" he said. 

" No, very few," she answered. " I 
have known very few people all my life. 
What would you like me to play, Mr. 
Fleming?" 

" Everything," he said, " I don't know j 

whether we shall be without a table at the 
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Eaux-Chaudes, as Mademoiselle Mathilde 
fears, but it is very possible there may be 
no piano." 

"That will be a pity," said Ersilia 
smiling, " for I think I always play my 
best to you. There are one or two people 
to whom I cannot play at all ; I know that 
they are out of sympathy with the music, 
and that takes all the meaning out of the 
notes for me also." 

Humphrey, held captive at the card- 
table by Mademoiselle Mathilde, looked 
more than once across the room to where, 
round Mr. Fleming and Ersilia, two 
wax candles made a circle of light. 
They shone on the polished floor, on 
the open music-book resting against 
the faded red silk back of the piano, 
and on the subtle harmonies of colour 
where the tender whiteness of Ersilia*s 
hand met the yellowing ivory of the 
keys, the yellow whiteness of the lace 
ruffles round her slender wrist. From 
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where Humphrey sat he could not see her 
face, but he could watch the motion of her 
fingers, whose touch, at once strong and 
delicate, seemed to have power to awaken 
long slumbering tones of sweetness and 
passion in the worn notes. As Humphrey 
sat listening and dealing out kings, and 
queens, and aces under Mademoiselle 
Mathilde's direction, he remembered how 
once, before Mr. Fleming's arrival, he 
had asked Ersilia to teach him some piece 
of music, and how they, in like manner, 
had spent an evening together at the 
piano 

" What are you doing, Monsieur Hum- 
phrey P" cried Mademoiselle Mathilde. 
" That is all wrong, I do not believe you 
have attended to one word I have been 
saying. Have you any idea of the first 
principles of the game ?" 

" Certainly, Mademoiselle," answered 
Humphrey, ** when you think you ought 
to move a card, do not touch it ; keep it 
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till it is of no use: — I mean till it is of 
more use." 

He answered at random, for he was 
looking at Ersilia again. She had left off 
playing, but she still sat at the piano, 
listening while Mr. Fleming talked. At 
the moment that Humphrey looked up, 
she turned her head to speak, and then 
he could see her face lighted up and over- 
spread with a sudden momentary blush that 
faded almost as it came. Ersilia did not 
often blush, and perhaps it was the tran- 
sient glow on her pale cheeks that re- 
called to Humphrey his sunset view ; but 
he felt all at once that had the mists 
parted once more to reveal Ersilia and Mr. 
Fleming wandering together beneath the 
moon in that clear red twilight land, he 
could not have received a stronger im- 
pression of their being alone together in 
some far-off, separate world. 

It was only a moment's vision. It 
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passed as Ersilia rose from the piano and 
came towards the card table. 

" Do play one piece more," said Hum- 
phrey, getting up too, and pushing the 
cards away, " I have not been able to 
listen to you properly, and perhaps, as 
Mr. Fleming says, we may have no piano 
at the Eaux-Chaudes." 

She went back to the piano at once, 
hesitated for a moment, and then flushing 
up again, began to play one of Chopin's 
Polonaises. They all sat listening, silent 
even when it was finished, for the wild, 
hurrying, pathetic music smote their 
hearts with something at once of exulta- 
tion, and mournfulness, and pleading. 
As Randolph recalls it now, it seems to 
him that no fitter ending to their last 
evening at the Eaux-Bonnes could have 
been found. 

They all left the next day. Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde and the Princess Zaraikine 
in a carriage, Humphrey and Mr. Flem- 
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ing on horseback. As they passed down 
the street, Humphrey turned and looked 
once more at the little village lying in the 
afternoon sunlight, at the white hotel, 
the green mountains, the lingering groups 
of idlers, all that had made the back- 
ground to his life in these weeks that 
were gone. He has never seen it since. 
Once indeed, years afterwards, he visited 
it again, but it was in the late autumn ; 
the hotels were empty and shuttered, the 
Place was deserted, and the first snow of 
the season lay lightly upon the ground. 
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* 

ENTER CHARLOTTE. 

A NARROW gorge leading straight 
into the heart of the mountains, 
opens abruptly from the wider valley that 
slopes downward to the plain. Where 
the road, hewn from rocky precipices, 
widens to a ledge overhanging the torrent, 
cluster the few houses of the Eaux- 
Chaudes. The sound of the waters fills 
the air, great mountain cliffs rise on every 
side, peaks beyond peaks close in the 
view. Above the village the gorge nar- 
rows again, a cascade comes leaping down 
VOL. I. o 
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out of the raountain side, a bridge crosses 
the torrent, and the road following the 
other bank of the stream leads onwards 
through wild passes into Spain. 

" I like this better than the Eaux- 
Bonnes, don^t you, Sir ?'* said Humphrey 
to Mr. Fleming, "I think even the air 
feels fresher here ; there is no atmosphere 
of Paris finery/* He was leaning out of 
an upper window as he spoke, looking 
down upon the one narrow street of the 
little village. It had been raining, and 
through the grey mist flocks and herds 
with tinkling bells were being led dowu 
from the mountain pastures ; three dirty 
Spaniards sat playing cards upon a low 
stone wall ; the cur4 stood looking up at 
the clouds and chatting to Humphrey's 
host, the postmaster. Just opposite, a few 
steps led down to the little platfornoi 
where the hotel stood on the edge of the 
steep bank above the torrent. They had 
written beforehand to secure apartments. 
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but some mistake had arisen ; there was 
not room for all the party, and Humphrey, 
by the advice of the landlady who was in 
despair at the misunderstanding, had 
taken a bed-room at the post office. It 
was to be for a night or two only, he was 
told; but the lad took a fancy to his 
quarters where he had more independence, 
and more space for his sketch-books and 
portfolios, and other miscellaneous pro- 
perty ; and though he always breakfasted 
and dined at the hotel, he kept on his 
first apartment to the end of his stay. 

Behind his room, another smaller one 
led through a glass door to a wooden 
gallery running nearly the length of the 
house, and looking upon the green nooun- 
tain side which rose immediately behind. 
Randolph has more than one sketch taken 
from this gallery, o£ the one or two 
white cottages scattered on. the slope, of 
the precipices above, the purple peaks 
rising behind* As he looks at them now 
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they recall to him the freshness, the sweet- 
ness, the gaiety even of those days at the 
Eaux-Chaudes. In that little village, high 
up in its narrow gorge, life seemed simpler 
and freer than at the Eaux-Bonnes, and the 
change did the lad good in a way. He tried 
to shake off the dull wayward mood that 
had been creeping over him, to forget the 
nameless trouble (he would not name it 
to himself) that oppressed him. Ersilia 
was there, from hour to hour he could still 
see her, talk to her — he would not count 
the hours as they went ; he shut his eyes 
to the end they might bring. He climbed 
the mountains, he rambled with his master 
through the wild and sweet land, twenty 
times a day he went backwards and for- 
wards to and from the hotel, once he 
gave a tea-party in his little gallery-room, 
when Charlotte poured out the tea, and it 
was ErsiHa who cut the bread-and-butter 
— but I am anticipating; I have yet to 
tell of Charlotte's arrival. 
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It was on the afternoon of the third or 
fourth day of their stay at the Eaux- 
Ohaudes, that Humphrey, who was mount- 
ing some sketches in his own room, saw 
an open carriage drive up to the door of 
the hotel, and a party of travellers descend 
— a French maid, two flapping straw hats 
and grey frocks, and a tall lady, who, after 
a shrill altercation with the driver, dis- 
appeared, sweeping her party before her 
within the dark interior, leaving the man 
shrugging his shoulders and turning his 
money over and over in his hand. That 
same evening at the table-d'h6te, there 
were three places laid for these new- 
comers, but it was not till dinner was 
nearly half over that a sound of footsteps 
and rustling dresses outside the door 
announced their arrival. The tall lady, a 
very elegant and gracious person with 
sandy hair, a lace cap, and a high aristo- 
cratic nose, came first. She was followed 
by a little girl of eleven or twelve, who 
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had also a high nose and sandy hair, and 
who was nicely dressed in a white starched 
muslin frock with a broad sash ; and then 
after a moment's pause, in a tumbled little 
g^ey frock, shyly and hurriedly, conscious 
of being late, came a slender little maiden 
of seventeen or so, with soft dark eyes, 
and soft yellow hair, shining as floss-silk, 
and like floss-silk with a tendency to fly 
out and entangle itself with every breath 
of air. 

The lady who spoke French and English 
alternately and with equal facility, took 
her place at the table, with much talking 
and arranging of her violet silk flounces. 

" Are these the only places left for 
us ?" she said, ** then be so good as to 
shut that window. I never sit in a 
draught; it is a rule that I have been 
obliged to lay down in travelling. You 
had better go opposite, Charlotte,*' this 
to the little grey maiden, ** and Rose can 
sit by me^ No — no soup, thank you. I 
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never eat soup in hot weather. The 

water, Charlotte, and hold up your 

Why, Mr. Fleming, what a delightful, 
what an unexpected pleasure I I have 
been looking for you everywhere in the 
Pyrenees, and had given up all hopes of 
seeing you. Where have you been all this 
time ?" 

"Not quite everywhere/* Mr. Fleming 
answered in his most courteous tones ; " at 
the Eaux-Bonnes for the greater part of 
the time. How are you. Miss Grey?** 
shaking hands with Charlotte. She sat 
next to him, and opposite her aunt, who 
occupied the end seat on the other side 
of the table, with her daughter Rose 
between herself and Humphrey. 

" We, I think, have been everywhere,** 
Mrs. Grey went on, " to Bagnferes, Luchon, 
Cauterets, Gavarni ; and I am delighted — 
quite delighted with the country. There is 
something so — so original about it all. It is 
^singular that Switaerland which is also a 
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moantainous country, should be so very 
different from the Pyrenees ; but so it is. I 
do so envy you the privilege — what is 
this ? Izzard ? no — no izzard, thank you — ^I 
do so envy you the power of transferring 
these beautiful scenes to paper, Mr. Flem- 
ing. I quite long to see some more of 
your delightful sketches. Have you been 
drawing a great deal ?" 

** Hardly at all/' he answered, '* and 
if you want to see sketches, Mrs. Grey, 
you must let me introduce you to Mr. 
Randolph; he has been hard at work." 
Then turning to his shy little neighbour, 
"How do you like the mountains, Miss 
Grey ?'* he said. 

" Oh, indeed !" was Mrs. Grey's answer. 
She scanned Humphrey with a look in her 
hard, light grey eyes, which seemed to say 
this was not at all the same thing. " Are 
you fond of sketching too, then ?" she 
inquired. 

"It is my business,'* Humphrey an»» 
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swered bluntly, feeling by no means 
flattered, and not at all pleased by having 
this stream of eloquence turned upon him. 
But it was exhausted, or Mrs. Grey, per- 
haps, considered him unworthy to receive 
it, for with the exception of an occasional 
remark to her little daughter, she said 
no more. 

There was a fashion in this primitive 
little place, where everyone seemed to live 
out of doors, of lingering outside the hotel 
door on fine evenings, looking over the 
low stone parapet at the torrent foaming 
below, watching the light fade and the 
gorge fill with darkness, while the stars 
came out above the mountain-tops. The 
shadows fell early at the Eaux-Chaudes ; 
neither sunrise nor sunset could be seen 
there ; but sometimes as the day declined, 
the strip of blue sky overhead flushed with 
a sudden glow, soft pink clouds floated 
along, down in the narrow street a 
dreamy reflected light seemed all at once 
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to suffuse with a new sentiment the 
groups chattering at the open doors, the 
children springing up and down the steps, 
the mountain-girls walking swiftly along, 
with many- plaited skirts and folded 
capulets; voices chimed and harmonised 
as though heard from afar. " The sun is 
setting somewhere," we would say, with a 
thought flying, perhaps, to sails reddening 
on distant horizons, to reapers in wide 
harvest-fields binding their sheaves in 
the ruddy glow, to city towers and spires 
flaming on far misty plains 

This evening Mr. Fleming and Hum- 
phrey, coming out as usual, found Made- 
moiselle Mathilde and Ersilia, who had not 
dined at the table d^hote^ already seated 
with some books and work on a bench 
under a tree. Ersilia came forward to 
meet them, and Mrs. Grey, who had 
fastened on to Mr. Fleming as he left the 
dining-room, drew him aside at once. 

" Who is that ?" she could be heard 
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saying quite audibly. " The Princess 
Zaraikine ? Zaraikine — I don't remember 
the name. Whose daughter do you say 
she is ? M. de Florian's ? What, M. de 
Florian at Rome ? Oh, his niece — ^yes, 
yes, exactly; now I remember all about 
it — yes. You must introduce me, Mr. 
Fleming, you must indeed. I might 
almost venture to introduce myself," Mrs. 
Grey went on almost immediately, as she 
came up to the Princess Zaraikine. " Your 
uncle, M. de Florian, was so well-known 
to me for so many years, that I can hardly 
look upon you as a stranger." 

** I am always glad to meet any one 
who knew my uncle," answered Ersilia, 
surprised, but with simple cordiality. 

" I can hardly say that I myself knew 
M. de Florian — not personally," said Mrs. 
Grey ; " I never saw him, but I used to 
hear so much of him from a dear, a very 
dear and old friend of mine. She also 
was a collector of antiquities, of gems, and 
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statues, and — and antiquities in short; a 
very distinguished connoisseur. * If dear 
M. de Florian and I were not such 
friends,' she used to say to me, * we should 
be bitter enemies. We always want the 
same thing. I have the greatest respect 
for his judgment, but I flatter myself— 
her way of talking was rather peculiar, 
dear old lady — * I flatter myself that I 
have a slight superiority, a feminine supe- 
riority, in matters of taste. 

" Will you not come to the bridge ? 
said Humphrey, suddenly turning to 
Ersilia ; " there is a light on the moun- 
tains that will be worth seeing from there, 
but it will be gone in a few minutes.*' 

" I will come," she answered. " You 

are speaking of old Lady Caroline G , 

who died in Rome a year or two ago, are 
you not ?" she said to Mrs. Grey. " 1 
never saw her but once ; but I have often 
heard my uncle speak of her, and Made- 
moiselle de Brisac knew her very well. 
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Aunt Mathilde, you remember Lady Caro- 
line G ?" 

" Whom on earth was Mrs. Grey talking 
about ?'* Humphrey could not help askmg, 
as Ersilia walked away at his side. 

" Of an old Irish lady who used to come 
to Rome every winter," she answered, 
smiling. *^ She made collections of all 
sorts of things, as Mrs. Grey says ; but I 
think her friendship with my uncle was 
partly imaginary. He rather avoided her. 
He used to say that she would buy any 
rubbish that the dealers offered her, and 
then be very angry with him for not taking 

it off her hands." 

They were walking quickly along the 
village street as they talked, but by the 
time they arrived at the bridge the light 
was already fading. In front, a soft white 
cloud was drawn across the mountains, 
dark peaks appeared above ; behind and 
higher up some bright, orange-red clouds 
were still floating. The fresh scent of the 
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box trees was in the air, and a wind was 
stirring here and there, ruffling Ersilia's 
hair as she stood with uncovered head 
silently leaning against the parapet of the 
bridge : the darkness behind her, all the 
light from the sky on her face. 

There was a sound of approaching foot- 
steps. Ersilia did not move; but Hum- 
phrey turned round and saw Mr. Fleming 
and Charlotte Grey coming towards them. 

" I have brought Miss Grey to see the 
cascade," Mr. Fleming said ; " will you 
take her up there, Humphrey, before it is 
too dark ?" 

" It is rather dark already, I am afraid," 
he answered, but he led the way up a little 
winding path to the right. Charlotte 
followed dutifully ; but it was dusk amongst 
the trees and bushes, and I do not know 
that she much enjoyed the expedition as 
she slipped and stumbled over the stones. 
They paused at the best point of view, 
and Humphrey, who was always fascinated 
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by the ceaseless rush and dash of the 
water, stood staring down into the depths 
with his companion at his side ; but pre- 
sently turning round, he met a wide-eyed, 
half- frightened gaze, so like that of a child, 
that he could not help smiling. Charlotte 
did not smile in return. Her lips began 
to pout, her eyes filled with tears; but 
there was apparently something in the 
lad's face that encouraged her, for she 
came closer to him, and said piteously : — 

" T have lost the key of my box, and I 
can't get any of my things out. Do you 
think there is any one here who could 
open it for me ?" 

"Plenty of people, I should think," 
answered Humphrey, at once amused and 
touched by this artless confidence. ** Have 
you asked any one at the hotel ?" 

" Aunt Maria told me that in a little 
wild place like this there would be no 
chance of finding a locksmith," said Char- 
lotte, half sobbing; "so that she would 
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have to go away again directly, and that I 
had spoilt all her and Eose's pleasure. I 
— I never meant to. I wish we had never 
come to the Pyrenees !" 
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charlotte's troubles. 



IITRS. GREY relented apparently to- 
•^'-'- wards her niece, and consented 
that her box should be opened, for Char- 
lotte appeared brilliant the next day in a 
white frock, with blue ribbons in her 
yellow hair, and Mrs. Grey herself an- 
nounced that she considered the Eaux- 
Chaudes to be the most charming place 
she had yet seen in her travels, and that 
she intended to prolong her stay there 
indefinitely. 

" If there were no other inducement,'* 
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she said, " that of finding myself amongst 
so many friends in the midst of these 
charming scenes would, in itself, be suffi- 
cient. Dear Mademoiselle de Brisac, I 
trust you will allow me to look upon you 
as something beyond a mere acquaintance, 
you who have known so many of those 
most dear to me." 

Mademoiselle Mathilde was quite willing 
to receive Mrs. Grey as a friend. The old 
lady's instincts (which, to do her justice, 
were generally true enough) some- 
what failed her here. She pronounced 
Mrs. Grey to be a very delightful 
and distinguished person, highly con- 
nected, and evidently accustomed to move 
in the best society. Before two days 
were over, she had somehow found out all 
about her — that she had a brother who 
was a baronet with large estates in 

shire, that her husband had been in 

the Austrian embassy, and had died about 
five years before in Vienna, that Charlotte 
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was his orphan niece whom he had adopted, 
and who would some day have a large 
fortune of her own — all this, I say, Made- 
moiselle Mathilde had found out before 
two days were over. She and Mrs. Grey 
discovered I don't know how many friends 

in common besides Lady Caroline G . 

Humphrey used to see them sitting with' 
their heads together on the bench outside 
the hotel door, and their conversation, no 
doubt, was suflSoiently edifying, if not suffi- 
ciently witty, to be worthy of a place in a 
volume of French memoirs. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde, however, was 
the only one of the party in whose eyes 
Mrs. Grey found favour. To Humphrey, 
indeed, she became much more gracious 
after the first day. " I had no idea," she 
said to him, " that you were the cousin of 
the Princess Zaraikine, and the young 
artist, some of whose works I so much 
admired in Paris. We must be friends, 
Mr. Randolph ; I adare the works of genius. 

p 2 
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Had I the means, my walls should be 
covered with them ; but as it is, I am 
obliged to content myself with one or two 
gems that I am fortunate enough to 
possess. A Sir Joshua, a Gainsborough, 
two Romneys ; the best judges have pro- 
nounced them to be real treasures. When 
we return to Paris, where I propose spend- 
ing the winter, I shall be delighted to 
show them to you. I shall often see you 
at my house, I trust ; I delight in gather- 
ing round me the — the rising genius of the 
day, all that is most distinguished in 
painting, in music, in poetry." 

" You are very good," answered Hum- 
phrey, feehng somewhat mollified, but a 
good deal bored. Mr. Fleming, who had 
known Mrs. Grey in Paris, as he knew 
half the fashionable world who visited his 
studio, laughed when Humphrey repeated 
to him this little conversation. 

"You are caught, my boy," he said, 
" you will have to go. Mrs. Grey has lefb 
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off asking me, but young fellows like you 
mustn't give themselves airs. I thought 
you would soon hear of her pictures; I 
know them well ; they are family portraits 
and very good ones. She calls one of 
them a Gainsborough ; it is no such thing, 
but a good picture, nevertheless. She 
carries them about with her everywhere. 
* These are my passport to the world of 
art,' she says. I wish you would change 
places with me at the table-iThdte, Hum- 
phrey. I can't stand sitting opposite to 
her any longer ; she oppresses me — I hate 
to see her withering up that poor little 
niece of hers with stony glances. I ate 
no dinner at all yesterday." 

Humphey laughed and agreed willingly 
enough. He did not mind Mrs. Grey and 
her stony glances, and he thought it would 
be pleasant to sit by the little niece, who 
was soft and gentle and pretty, and who 
blushed when she was spoken to. 

** What have you been doing to-day, 
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Miss Orey ?" he said, as she took her seat 
by him at dinner that evening, *^ yon have 
been on some excursion, of course, every- 
one makes excursions here; besides, I 
saw you and your cousin come riding on 
donkeys down the street. I see every- 
thing from my window at the post-office, 
you know ; all the sheep, and the goats, 
and the shepherds, and the donkeys, 
and the Spaniards. I saw a fat 
Spanish lady on a mule ride up to the 
door of the hotel to-day. They couldn't 
take her in, so she was obliged to go 
furt.her on, and presently two wicked- 
looking men in sashes and broad hats, 
like brigands, came riding after her. Per- 
haps they meant to rob and murder her in 
the loneliest part of the gorge ; she looked 
as if she might have a good-sized money- 
bag amongst her packages." 

** Oh, do you think so?" said Charlotte 
faltering, then seeing that Humphrey was 
laughing, she began to laugh too. *^ We 
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went to the Grotto to-day/' she said, ** it 
is very pretty there in the forest, there 
was a hut with charcoal-burners, only I 
slipped off my " 

" The salt, Charlotte," said Mrs- Grey, 
suddenly. There was a salt-cellar close to 
her, but her words had the desired effect 
of making Charlotte jump, and of remind- 
ing her that her aunt's eyes were upon 
her ; nor could she be prevailed on to say 
another word during the remainder of 
dinner. 

Charlotte confided no more of her woes 
to Humphrey, but he was not long in 
discovering that she had other and even 
worse troubles, perhaps, than that of the 
loss of her keys. The very next day, as 
he and Mr. Fleming were walking up one 
of the little, steep, zig-zag paths cut 
amongst the trees on either side of the 
gorge, they came suddenly upon a bench 
set in an angle and a crumpled-up little 
figure sitting on it, crying bitterly, with 
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her yellow hair all blown across her face. 
She looked up, startled by the sound of 
footsteps, and hastily crushed an open 
letter into her pocket, but her flow of 
tears was too impetuous to be stopped at 
once, and she could only turn away her 
head, and try to stifle her sobs by burying 
her face in her handkerchief. 

Her distress was so evident, and the 
two had come so suddenly upon her, that 
they stopped involuntarily. But in the 
same moment, Charlotte recovering her 
presence of mind, sprang up and fled 
away down the narrow pathway, leaving 
Mr. Fleming and Humphrey to look after 
her with genuine piUy. 

" How wrong of us to come and disturb 
her," said Mr. Fleming. **What can her 
trouble be, I wonder ? It is so sad to see 
a child cry like that. Perhaps that aunt of 
hers has been bullying'her again. I believe 
women have ways of tormenting each other 
that we know nothing about, Humphrey. 
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I have seen that little girl wince and 
colour at some side hit that I failed to 
understand ; and she is a nice, pretty 
little girl, too. Speak to your cousin 
about her, Humphrey ; ask her to befriend 
her." 

Humphrey did speak to Ersilia, and 
after this Charlotte was often in the 
Princess Zaraikine's salon, where, accord- 
ing to our old custom at the Eaux-Bonnes, 
we sometimes met in the evening. After 
the table-iThdte, a little figure was almost 
always to be seen lingering for a moment 
on the lower step of the staircase. Some- 
times, when a shrill voice came sounding 
from above, " Charlotte, where is Char- 
lotte ? What are you doing down there ?'* 
the girl would start and run. But more 
often Ersilia would say, " Can you spend 
the evening with us, Charlotte ?" Then an 
upper door would close with a bang, and 
Charlotte, springing joyfully from step to 
step, would accompany the Princess Zarai- 
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kine upstairs. In two days the girl had 
learned to cling to Ersilia, whose own 
past experience of loneliness had its chief 
outward expression in an indescribable 
tenderness for all lonely and suffering 
things. 

But, indeed, we all liked little Charlotte. 
There was something gentle, tender, con- 
fiding about the child that won our hearts, 
and it seemed hard that a simple little soul 
that demanded only a little warmth of 
affection to unfold as naturally as a flower 
opens in the sunshine, should be closed up 
by the chill influence of a hard, unkindly 
woman. It was not a great deal that she 
demanded. One might have travelled all 
over that littte heart, and found in it no 
very profound depths ; but neither would 
one have found one harsh, or arrogant, or 
grudging thought ; and if it was but a 
dim little world in which she moved, 
bounded by the horizon of her own cares, 
and loves, and sorrows, those loves and 
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sorrows were very pure and unselfish. 
She was seventeen, and yet she was more 
of a child than her cousin. Miss Eose, 
who held up her head primly when her 
elders spoke to her, who discussed the 
latest modes with her mamma, and criti- 
cised the visitors at the table-cChote. 
This young person exhibited a strict pro- 
priety in all her words and movements. 
She was seldom seen to run, or jump, or 
climb ; but she took daily exercise up and 
down in front of the hotel, with her grey 
stuff toes turned out, and a white parasol 
over her wide straw hat ; she had brought 
big books with her to continue her studies 
during her travels, and was altogether a 
very good and conscientious little girl. 
Charlotte also made heroic efforts to be 
good, as I believe she would have called 
it ; but, somehow, her collars never would 
sit straight, her pretty hair would come 
tumbling down, she turned shuddering 
from the big books, and once confessed. 
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blushing and laughing, that only a year 
ago she had taken possession of a big doll 
that Eose had thrown away, and hiding it 
away in her own room, had amused her- 
self with making clothes for it. Everyone 
laughed at this confession, and Humphrey 
inquired whether she had the doll with her 
at the Eaux-Ohaudes. "No," she said, 
shaking her head ; " it was a year ago, and 
she did not care for such things now." A 
sad look came into her face, her eyes filled 
with tears, and she was silent as she sat 
on a low stool, leaning her head against 
Ersilia's knee. 

What were Charlotte's troubles ? That 
they were not wholly occasioned by her 
aunt was evident, for even when with us 
her tears were almost as ready as her 
smiles, and what appeared a mere trifle 
was sometimes enough to send this Uttle 
April maiden into one of her sudden fits of 
weeping. Thus, on this same evening, 
Humphrey began lamenting, as he often 
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did| that there was no piano in the room. 
•* We have no music at all now/' he said. 
** I wish some one could sing — cannot yoUi 
Miss Grey V' 

" I can if you like/' Charlotte answered, 
rather to his surprise. She sat up, and, 
without further preface, began a little 
German Volkslied — she knew German 
very well, having lived in her childhood 
in Vienna. It was a wild and simple air, 
and her voice was sweet, and clear, and 
fresh as a child's — ^like a child's, too, in 
that touch of pathos that comes from the 
very absence of expression. But towards 
the end of the third verse she all at once 
faltered and broke down, and whilst the 
rest were applauding, she gave a sob, 
flung her arms round Ersilia's neck, and 
then slipped out of the room. Ersilia sat 
still for a moment, then rose and followed 
her. 

^* That girl is a complete goose," said 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, who alone regarded 
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Charlotte with some disfavour ; '^ she does 
nothing but cry and laugh, and has no 
more notion of dressing herself than a 
baby. Every young person,'* she con- 
tinued severely, addressing her remarks 
to Mr. Fleming and Humphrey, ** ought to 
know how to tie a bow and stick in a pin. 
That little Charlotte is never fit to be 
Been ; her gowns are tumbled the moment 
she looks at them. But it is the way with 
half the English girls one meets ; they 
have no idea of how to put on their clothes. 
Who ever saw a French girl with her 
collar crumpled as soon as it is on, and 
her hair flying in every direction at once ? 
The excellent Mrs. Grey has had a world 
of trouble with that girl, and ^an make 
nothing of her. She has told me all 
about it ; she speaks of her with the 
greatest affection, and continually laments 
her perversity." 

Who knows ? Mrs. Grey very probably 
thought herself right in her estimate of 
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Charlotte. She naturally looked upon 
her niece from the point of view that 
most aflFected herself; for nothing but a 
rare generosity and clearness of vision 
will enable us to judge of those connected 
with us with reference, not to our own 
natures, but to theirs, and I do not 
know that Mrs. Grey was especially 
endowed with either of those qualities. 
She can have had little in common with 
that simple,, idle, loving little heart, and I 
daresay thought the girl wilful and per- 
verse, when she was only frightened out 
of all presence of mind. Others, who 
loved Charlotte for herself, could judge 
her more kindly both then and afterwards. 

Brsilia presently came back alone. She 
took up her work again, but her hands 
trembled, and in a minute she let it 
drop. 

" Poor little Charlotte, poor little girl !" 
she said at last, as if she could not help 
it, and set leaning forward with a loving 
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look in her eyes, as though Charlotte 
had been still before her. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde had left the room, 
and no one answered for a moment. In 
the silence, the frightened cry of a child 
was heard in the road below. Ersilia 
started at the sound as though in sudden 
pain. 

^^I think there is no end to it/' she 
said, clasping and unclasping her hands 
tightly once or twice. 

Mr. Fleming came round from his seat 
at the other side of the table and stood 
opposite to her, leaning on the back of 
the arm*chair that Mademoiselle Mathilde 
had quitted. 

** No end to what ?" he said. 

" To this — this hurtling of the world, 
this clashing of hard pain and wrong- 
doing with things that are too weak and 
young to understand or meet them. With 
older people it is different; they have— 
they ought to have courage and en- 
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durance. But it is so hard to see a child 
hurt or grieved ; it does not know what 
it means — or people feeble with age. I 
once saw an old man weep, and I under- 
stood then what is meant by the tragedies 
of life." 

Her own tears, her rare tears came 
to her eyes at the recollectiou. She 
started up and began to pace the room. 
She was not thinking of herself, but it 
was from her own past experience that 
she was speaking. In a moment she 
began again. 

" There is little Charlotte — I think no 
more guileless, innocent little soul ever 
lived, a creature so weak and tender, too, 
that one would like to make a sunny place 
in life for her to move in, as one sets a 
child on a sunny lawn to play with the 
daisies. She is only a child, and yet — " 

She broke off abruptly, and paused in 
her walk. There was a window in the 
room, that opened immediately above the 
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torrent ; the night was warm, and it was 
open now. The moonlight strea^ned on 
the mountain-cliff opposite, making it look 
like veined marble; the waters foamed 
white below ; in the stillness of the night 
their sound was like confused voices mingled 
with thunder echoing from the mountains. 
Perhaps it suggested Ersilia's next words. 

" I have sometimes thought," she said, 
coming back to her seat and speaking 
more calmly, " how it would be if we 
were all at once able to hear all the cries 
of pain and sorrow that are being uttered 
round us — how dreadfully they would fill 
the air ; still more if we could hear those 
that are not uttered. It is a thought that 
comes across me sometimes when I feel 
happy, just as a very lovely day makes 
me feel that somewhere in the world there 
are grey skies and pouring rain." 

"Surely that is morbid," said Mr. 
Fleming, " and, forgive me, such feelings 
do not seem to belong to you of right. I 
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can no more associate them with you 
than I can think of the rainy days you 
speak of, on one of these golden mornings 
here. I am happy, and thankful for 
the happiness." 

" I know one forgets/' said Ersilia, too 
much in earnest not to answer his words 
directly, "I am happy, too — I cannot 
help it. But I do not think that my 
feeling, when it comes, is morbid ; I am 
sure, at least, that it would not be, if I 
could act upon it. There is one person," 
she said, " who always comes to my mind 
when I think of care and trouble; with 
her, feeling always passes at once into 
action, and her life is one of the most 
harmonious that I know." 

" Who is that ?" said Mr. Fleming. 

"It is a Mrs. Sidney — I should like to 
tell you about her, Mr. Fleming," said 
Ersilia, with the sweet look of confidence 
that comes from the certainty of sympathy 
with the speaker, if not with the words. 

Q 2 
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** She has been my friend ever since I 
was a child. She is older than I am, but 
we were at school in Paris together, and 
we married about the same time. Within 
three years of her marriage, she lost both 
her husband and child, and was left almost 
alone in the world. She was quite heart- 
broken for a time, but she has told me 
that it came upon her one day like a 
revelation, that her own sorrow had in- 
terpreted to her what she never could 
understand before, the great sorrow of 
the world. I daresay most people have 
had the same sort of feeling, but there 
are few, I think, who act upon it as she 
has done. She had no family ties, and 
she gave up all her old habits and associa- 
tions to go and live as a poor woman 
amongst poor people, that she might 
learn to know them and their wants 
better." 

" I can understand your admiring that," 
said Mr. Fleming, ** it is very fine. But 
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she must have a genius for that particular 
sort of goodness — ^it is a gift like any- 
other." 

" With her, it is a gift of love, I think,** 
Ersilia answered, " I never knew anyone 
so possessed with the love of her fellow- 
creatures. She is not what is generally 
called clever, but she has a sort of wisdom 
that I cannot describe ; she has gained 
great influence over the people with whom 
she lives, and she uses it in the best and 
calmest manner. Yes, you are right, Mr. 
Fleming, she has a genius for goodness, 
and her life satisfies her." 

" It is not a life that would satisfy 
you," he said. 

** No," answered Ersilia, " it would not 
satisfy me — " 

" You would like — " began Humphrey, 
after a minute's pause. 

" I should like so many things, Hum- 
phrey," she gaid rising, as Mademoiselle 
Mathilde came into the room, *^ why is life 
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80 rich and so beautiful, and so audlessly 
sad, but that we may go on longing amidst 
its contradictions ?" And then Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde, who was a punctual person, 
sent them all off to bed, as it was 
her habit to do at half-past ten ererj 
night. 
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A TEA PARTY. 



TT was about this time that Humphrey 
-■- gave the tea-party of which mention 
has already been made. He made great 
preparations for it, and the kindly people 
of the house did their best to assist him. 
There were flowers to brighten the dim 
little gallery room ; a big iron pot boiled 
and simmered amongst the logs on the 
wide hearth, a tea-pot had been found 
somewhere, and an odd assortment of cups 
and saucers ; there was a pile of wild 
raspberries and a great mass of white, 
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new-pressed curd to eat with them. It 
was for the afternoon, whilst the sun still 
streamed brightly on the green mountain 
slope outside, that the party was arranged, 
and everyone came, Mrs, Grey set her 
chair in the glass-door that led on to the 
old wooden gallery, and declared herself 
charmed with everything. 

" I delight in these al fresco entertain- 
ments," she said, "one may almost call 
this al fresco, Mr. Randolph, with these 
fresh breezes blowing in, and that lovely view 
before us. I have sometimes thought that of 
all the ages of the world, that of Boccaccio 
is the one I should have chosen to live in — 
Boccaccio or Watteau — I am not sure that 
I should not have preferred Watteau. 
There is somethiug in the pastoral scenes, 
he represents, that always fascinates 
me. 

Brsilia, as I have said, cut the bread- 
and-butter on this occasion. I am not 
sure that Charlotte's little fingers would 
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have had the necessary strength and skill, 
but Humphrey, who wanted to do the 
girl honour, asked her to pour out the tea. 
I am afraid that under her Aunt's eyes it 
was an honour that she did not greatly 
appreciate. She went on pretty well, 
however, for a time ; but presently in a 
rash moment, when no one was looking, 
she lifted the iron pot from the fire and 
filled the tea-pot to overflowingj with 
disastrous results to the second cups. 

"There is something very odd about 
this tea," said Mrs. Grey, casting her 
eye9 up to the ceiling and speaking 
to no one in particular, whilst poor 
Charlotte got redder and redder behind 
her tea-pot. 

"I apologize a thousand times," cried 
Humphrey, rushing to the rescue, " I am 
afraid this French stufi^ is not very good, 
and I did not put in nearly enough to 
begin with, but we will soon set that to 
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rights/* and be began shovelling in fresh 
spoonfuls of tea. 

"Not at all, not at all," Mrs. Grey 
answered, somewhat abashed, but rallying, 
" the tea itself is excellent, Mr. Randolph ; 
in fact, everything is delicious. There is 
nothing I like better than these entertain- 
ments sans fagons. You do not drink tea, 
Mademoiselle ? Well, perhaps you are 
right, but for myself, I own it is a neces- 
sary of life. Another cup, Charlotte, 
before you put any more hot water in."- 

" Let me give you a screen. Miss Grey," 
said Mr. Fleming, leaning forward and 
handing Charlotte Mademoiselle Mathilde's 
large green fan which lay on the table, 
"Humphrey has had no mercy on you, 
you are in the hottest part of the room 
there, just by the fire," and poor Char- 
lotte, whose tears, as we know, were 
always ready, was glad to hide her burning 
cheeks and winking eyes behind this 
friendly shelter. 
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The party broke up by degrees ; Made- 
moiselle Matbilde went off to the Etablisse- 
menti asking Rose, to whom she had 
taken a great fancy, to accompany her; 
Charlotte slipped out after them; Mr. 
Fleming had a sketch to finish in the 
afternoon light. We saw him walking 
along the rocky path that led up the 
mountain at the back, and Mrs. Grey, 
ran out into the gallery to watch him. 

** Mr. Fleming looks very pale and thin," 
she said, coming back, as he disappeared 
behind some bushes, ^'I am afraid that 
he works too hard, Mr. Randolph. He is 
all soul — all soul, and I fear that the sword 
may be wearing out the scabbard. I 
watch him sometimes as he walks up and 
down in front of the hotel, and wonder 
which of his beautiful works it is that is 
occupying his mind. And that reminds 
me, Mr. Randolph, where are the sketches 
that you promised to show me ? I have 
been longing to see them ever since my ar- 
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rival. You are not going away. Princess ?" 
Mrs. Grey had not succeeded in im- 
proving the acquaintance she had began 
with the Princess Zaraikine; for Ersilia, 
who did not like her, and who, though 
perfectly and unaffectedly cordial in her 
manner with strangers, was apt to be 
rather silent in their company, had held 
aloof with a certain dignity and simplicity 
that had somewhat baffled Mrs. Grey. She 
sat down again now, however, and began 
to help Humphrey to place his sketches in 
the best light as he took them out of his 
portfolio. 

"This is indeed pleasant," said Mrs. 
Grey, arranging herself, and raising her 
short-sighted eye-glass, " I expect a real 
treat, Mr. Eandolph. No, pray do not 
take those away," as Humphrey laid aside 
some rough beginnings. "I like to see 
everything; an artist's first inspiration 
often seems to me even more valuable than 
his finished work. This view is taken 
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from the Baux-Bonnes, you say? Beau- 
tiful indeed — You were there for some 
time, I think," turning to Brsilia. " I 
should much like to know your opinion of 
it as a place to stay in — indeed, I have 
been longing to have some conversation 
with you on this and other subjects ; you 
know many of my old friends I find, and 
I want especially to ask you about that 
poor young creature, Frances Sidney. It 
was only yesterday that I learned from 
Mademoiselle de Brisac that you are ac- 
quainted with her." 

**I do know Mrs. Sidney very well," 
answered Brsilia, " she has been my friend 
for many years." 

" Ah, then I could not have applied to 
a better person — beautiful, most beautiful, 
Mr. Eandolph — I have so much wished to 
know the real truth of those sad stories 
that were afloat about her." 

" About Mrs. Sidney ?" said Brsilia, in 
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extreme surprise. *^ We cannot be think- 
ing of the same person," 

'^ Oh, it is the same, I am sore/' 
answered Mrs, Grey, "on that point I 
could not be mistaken. I knew her 
mother well, and this poor young thing 
lost her husband and child not three 
years after her marriage. It is said — 
beautiful again, Mr. Randolph — ^the wrong 
way up, is it ? Ah, now I see ; but clouds 
and mountains are so much alike, you 
know.'* 

" I see Mr. Fleming coming back," said 
Brsilia, who perceived that Humphrey 
was fast losing patience at Mrs. Grey's 
graciously vague way of turning over his 
sketches, "perhaps he is in want of 
something; I believe I know all these 
drawings pretty well if you would like 
to go to him." 

" Yes, pray do not let me detain you," 
said Mrs. Grey, affably, " we can discuss 
these together afterwards, Mr. Eandolph ; 
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I sliall thus have a double pleasure. But 
as regards Mrs. Sidney — I was about to 
say that I have heard more than once, 
and on the best authority, that she was 
desperately in love with a • young Italian 
Count in Eome, and that the discovery 
broke her husband's heart." 

"I cannot sit here and allow such 
stories to be repeated of my friends," said 
Ersilia, flushing up with an indignation 
that she did not attempt to repress, "I 
do not know who can be wicked enough 
to invent them. Mrs. Sidney had a 
younger sister who died three years ago 
at Borne, and who was engaged to an Italian 
gentleman ; he has since married, and 
there is no foundation whatever for what 
you have heard. If you know Mrs. 
Sidney, you must understand how im- 
possible it is to connect such a story 
seriously with her name." 

" I can hardly say that I knew her — 
not personally," Mrs. Grey answered. 
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" but I knew her mother, and I am much 
pleased to hear what you say. I shall 
make a point of contradicting the story 
wherever I go — ** 

Humphrey waited to hear no more ; he 
escaped from the room, and went to find 
his master. Mr. Fleming was sitting on 
the low stone wall outside the hotel, 
smoking and placidly looking at the 
torrent ; a cloud had come down, he said, 
and hidden his view. He was greatly 
amused by Humphrey's indignant account 
of what had passed. 

'' That woman can talk nothing but 
scandal," the lad said in much wrath ; '' if 
she did not want to look at my sketches, 
why on earth did she make me pull them 
all out ? I didn't want to show them to 
her." 

" The young man of genius does not 
like his works to be slighted," said Mr. 
Fleming, laughing at him, " never mind, 
my boy, she admired your picture in 
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Paris , you know — ^it is a great point to 
have got some one to admire that." 

Humphrey lingered outside until he 
thought Mrs. Grey would have done talk- 
ing and turning over his sketches, and 
then went back to his rooms. As he 
mounted the few steps leading up to the 
street, he saw her oome out of the front 
door and turn into the little post-office 
attached to the house, and going upstairs 
he found Ersilia alone in the dim room, 
where the fire was dying down, and the 
light fading as the sunshine travelled up 
the mountain-side. She was sitting where 
he had left her on a chair in the open 
doorway, but i^ she turned towards him 
on his entrance, there was a pale look on 
her face that startled him. 

" Is anything the matter ?" he asked 
hastily, going up to her. 

"No, nothing," she answered, rising, 
and beginning to collect the scattered 
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sketches, ''did you meet Mrs. Grey? 
She has just gone." 

" I saw her go into the post-oflSce,'* said 
Humphrey, ** I was glad to keep out of 
her way. Are you sure there is nothing 
the matter ?'* he repeated. 

" I am out of temper — nothing worse,** 
she replied, trying to smile ; " and when 
you came in, I beheye I was wishing 
that people did not provoke me so much. 
This world does nob always suit me» 
Humphrey ; one ought to love one's neigh- 
bour, I know, but I cannot always do it. 
There are faults that I cannot readily 
forgive — faults that are common, that 
vulgarize a character, that destroy all 
the harmony and kindly feeling of life. 
I cannot like the people who have 
them." 

" If you mean Mrs. Grey," answered 
Humphrey, "I think her the most in- 
tolerable woman I ever met." 

" Indeed I do not think there can be 
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many like her," said Brsilia, **she has 
been talking ever since you went away, 
Humphrey, and I cannot pardon her the 
things she has said, the insinuations she 
has made, the slurs she has cast. What 
can one say to a woman like that, who 
hints and shakes her head, and will not 
even speak out? — *a very strange story 
somewhere ; you know, you understand — ' 
How should I know ? how should I under- 
stand? No one ever spoke so to me 
before. I cannot bear to think of the 
things 'she said to me; I feel as if I 
must myself have been in some way to 
blame." 

She looked so much moved as she 
spoke, that Humphrey on his side felt a 
keen emotion. 

" It is all my fault for leaving you alone 
with her," he said, '*why should you 
trouble yourself about her gossip and 
scandal ? I daresay it is all lies." 

" Yes," she said, ** I know that to you 
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it must appear mere feminine gossip, not 
worth thinking about ; you do not know 
how cruel it is. But do not let us talk 
of it any more. See, there is Mr. Fleming 
come to look for you. Let us take a walk 
and forget Mrs. Grey. 1 shall have time, 
I think, to finish my sketch in the gorge 
before dinner.'* 

Ersilia had begun to draw under Mr. 
Fleming's directions. " I had a few 
lessons in Borne, when I was a girl,'' she 
had said to him one day, when they were 
talking together, "but my imcle, who 
had no belief in the value or beauty of 
women's drawing, discouraged me then, 
and of late years my time has been taken 
up in other ways." 

"Why should you not draw?" Mr. 
Fleming had answered. "You want to 
arrive at the heart of knowledge, and in 
drawing, at any rate, nothing will help 
you more than some practical experience 
to begin with," and Ersilia had ended by 
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begging a sketch-book of Humphrey and 
setting to work. 

They accompanied her now to the point 
in the gorge from which she was taking 
her sketch, and, leaving her there to draw 
by herself in peace, prolonged their walk 
for half an hour. On their return, she 
showed them her drawing. It was 
merely a pencil outline, and imperfectly 
executed, no doubt; but she had ren- 
dered with great spirit and accuracy 
the soaring upward sweep of the moun- 
tains as seen from the gorge of the 
Eaux-Chaudes. 

"You are right, Mr. Fleming," she 
said, as they turned towards home, "I 
have already learned at least one lesson. 
I understand now, as I never did before, 
how it is that artists can become ena- 
moured of grandeur of form, apart 
from colouring. Those mountains— how 
shall I express it? — they seem to tower 
above one as one draws, and yet to wrap 
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one round and possess one with their own 
beauty and grandeur." 

They all walked back together to the 
village, and then Humphrey, who was in 
the habit of securing the letters as soon 
as they arrived, turned into the post- 
office. The mail was just in, and the 
postmaster was engaged in sorting out 
the letters ; but after a few minutes' 
delay he found one for the Princess 
Zaraikine, and the lad took it across to 
the hotel. 

He found Brsilia in the salon with 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, awaiting the sum- 
mons to dinner. She opened her letter, 
glanced through it, then started up. 

" This is dreadful," she said ; " I must 
go home at once." 

" Go home !" cried Mademoielle Ma- 
thilde. " What are you talking . about, 
Brsilia? We are not to leave this till 
Saturday week, as you very well know. 
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What is the matter ? Whom is your 
letter from ?" 

" It is from the steward — from Leroy," 
said Ersilia. **He tells me that a fever 
has broken out at La Cheuaiei that it is in 
more than half the houses in the villagOi 
and that a woman and child have already 
died of it. It is owing to the hot season 
and heavy rains, he says. The cottages 
are old and badly drained, but he can do 
nothing without my authority. See, here 
is his letter, Aunt Mathilde. Oh, why did 
he not let me know before it was too 
late ? I shall write to him at once, 
and tell him to expect me back imme- 
diately." 

She crossed the room hastily, and sat 
down at her writing-table whilst Made- 
moiselle Mathilde read the letter. 

** I can really see no cause for all this 
excitement," she said, folding it up again, 
and looking very much fluttered. " You 
startle one so, Ersilia; you have no 
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consideration for other people's feelings. 
How can we possibly go back imme- 
diately, when it is settled that we are 
to stay till Saturday week, and travel 
with Mrs. Grey? You know I cannot 
bear to be hurried." 

" I had no intention of hurrying you. 
Aunt Mathilde," answered Ersilia. " I 
know that you could not start imme- 
diately; but I can make the journey 
with Roberts, and as you have to pay 
visits on your way back, and we should 
not in any case travel together further 
than Angouleme, I thought you would 
not mind my starting a few days before 
you.'' 

"What I stay alone in this dismal 
hotel ?" said Mademoiselle Mathilde. 
" Never. I should go out of my mind 
in three days with the noise of the wind 
and the water; it is only just endurable 
as it is. I never was so sick of a place in 
my life. Your whole scheme is absurd. 
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Brsilia. What are you going to do 
when you get to La Ohenaie? You will 
be of no use. The fever is sure to be 
infectious, and you will probably catch it 
and die. Don't expect me to come and 
take care of you; I should not think of 
running such a risk. But I know it is of 
no use talking. If you once take a thing 
into your head, you are so obstinate that 
nothing in the worid will put it out 
again." -^ 

" Dear Aunt Mathilde," said Brsilia 
impetuously, flushing up, and with tears 
of impatience in her eyes, " what is the 
use of calling me obstinate, when I must 
do what I think right ? If there were 
a thousand risks I ought to go. , I don't 
believe there is the least danger of my 
taking the fever, but that can make no 
difference one way or the other. These 
people are my care ; if I had known better 
what to do before, this would not have 
happened perhaps. They have, at least. 
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a rigHt to expect that I should go and 
help them in their trouble." 

She began writing again, but laid down 
her pen in a moment, and sat looking 
very much perplexed and discomposed. 

" Let me be of some use," said Hum- 
phrey, coming forward and speaking for 
the first time. " Cannot I set off at once 
with any messages, or orders, or anything 
you want to send ? I would go any- 
where in the world for you." 

" Thank you, Humphrey," she answered, 
preoccupied ; " but I ought to go myself 
if I can manage it. I was considering 
what it would be best to do." 

" Oh, if the party is to be broken up at 
all, we had better all go," said Made- 
moiselle Mathilde, beginning to repent 
of her opposition, but still too much out 
of humour to withdraw it graciously. 
" No one can say that I have ever 
expressed a wish to stay here a day 
longer than is necessary, and I am not 
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at all sure that I should like trayelling with 
Mrs. Grey ; she has so many boxes. It 
was she who proposed it, not I. I sup- 
pose, Ersilia, you will allow us sufficient 
time to have our clothes packed properly ? 
Let me see, to-day is Tuesday — will 
Friday suit you? Very well then, let 
us start on Friday. I shall go at once 
and speak to Marie, that she may begin 
her preparations without delay. She is 
so careless and stupid, that we have not 
a moment more than enough." 

Mr. Fleming had come into the room 
whilst Mademoiselle Mathilde was speak- 
ing. He went up now to the table where 
Ersilia was writing. 

"Are you going away on Friday?" he 
said. 

" Yes," she answered, faltering a little 
as her eyes met his ; " I have had some 
bad news from La Ohfinaie. Will you 
take the trouble to read that letter, Mr. 
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Fleming ? You will understand then how 
it is." 

He took the letter and began to read it, 
whilst Ersilia went on writing rapidly. 
Presently she looked up. 

" You see I must go," she said, with a 
slight emphasis on the words that seemed 
at once to deprecate and to set aside all 
further opposition. " Self-reproach after 
the event is of very little use to those 
whom our errors most aflFect; but I 
cannot help feeling that if I had looked 
into my afiairs more thoroughly last 
spring, and trusted less to our old 
steward, this might not have happened. 
The cottages could have been set to right 
by this time." 

" That was not one of the schemes that 
he disapproved of then ?" said Humphrey, 
remembering a former conversation with 
Ersilia. The question was not well- 
chosen, perhaps, but in truth, the lad 
hardly knew what he was saying. He 
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was full of the wretchedness of this blank 
wall of separation let down, as it were, 
between him and the sunny days that he 
had thought yet remained to him. He 
spoke as one speaks in dull bodily pain to 
break the misery of sensation. 

" No," Brsilia answered, " I never 
thought of the drainage, Humphrey ; my 
schemes were of quite another kind.'' She 
began folding-up and sealing her letter. 
The dinner-bell was ringing, but Made- 
moiselle Mathilde was not yet come back, 
and no one heeded the summons. ** One 
of my plans I still hope to carry out," 
Ersilia went on, ** though I do not know 
when that will be now. You know," she 
' said, turning to Mr. Fleming, " the greater 
part of my uncle's collections was sold at 
his death, but many of the things he most 
valued he left to me. I have a great 
desire to build a large library or museum 
at La Ghdnaie to receive them, which 
would always be open to the people of the 
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village, even when I was not there, so 
that the collection might in some sort 
become pubUc property.** 

^* Is there anyone there who would care 
for them ?** said Mr. Fleming, " fine 
works of art and the people who can 
appreciate them are comparatively so rare 
in this world, that I have a feeling that 
they ought not to be separated.** 

" That is what I think too,** answered 
Ersilia, " but my idea was that this col- 
lection should be a kind of school where 
the village people might receive an educa- 
tion that would enable them, by degrees, 
to understand and appreciate what they 
see there. I have been very much 
laughed at, and blamed too, for this 
thought ; indeed, old Leroy told me that 
to carry it out at all, as I proposed, would 
create so much prejudice and misunder- 
standing that I have given up the plan 
for the present. But I have a very strong 
feeling about it, nevertheless. I do not 
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think we should rest contented in seeing 
some of the noblest^ pleasures of life con- 
fined to a few. I think everyone ought 
to have a share in them, and as these 
families on the estate are the people with 
whom I shall have the most to do^ I 
should like to try to make them under- 
stand some of my own best plea- 
sures." 

Ersilia spoke eagerly, with an enthu- 
siasm that lighted up her face and made 
it — so one of her listeners thought — ^more 
beautiful than he had ever seen it 
before. 

"I understand your idea," Mr. Flem- 
ing said in answer, ** I think that in itself 
it is a very noble one. It would be well if 
more people thought as you do in these 
matters." 

" But you too think my plans Utopian ?" 
said Ersilia. 

" I do not say so," he answered, *• I do 
not know the details of your scheme. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE GATES OLOSHI. 

QOMB distance beyond the Eaux- 
^ Chaudes, the mountains that hem 
in the gorges on either side open 
abruptly to the left, revealing a land of 
wild ravines and valleys that lose them- 
selves among the forest-covered peaks, the 
dark slopes, the bare precipices that rise 
on every side. A path winding amongst 
these leads, it is said, to a distant lake, 
and an expedition to visit it had been 
already arranged for the day following 
that on which Ersilia received her letter. 
VOL. I. s 
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Mrs. Grey was unwell and could not be 
of the party, but everyone else went, on 
ponies, on donkeys, and on foot. Even 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, who liked excite- 
ment and amusement in any shape, and 
dreaded nothing so much as an hour*s 
solitude, was willing to exchange the 
anxieties of packing for the diflBculties of 
this mountain road, along which the 
little lad who served as guide, conducted 
them. 

The path they followed sank rapidly 
from the upper road of the gorge to the 
wild broken ground of the valley below ; 
then mounting again, led onwards through 
the silent forest. To the left was a deep 
ravine filled with trees ; beyond rose the 
wall of a great terraced mountain, its bare 
summit yellow against the blue sky; in 
front,, through and above the trees, peaks 
rose into view. The sunlight streamed 
down upon the moss and undergrowth, a 
oow with a clanging bell strayed across 
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the path, birds were singing somewhere 
in the forest, there was the far-off sound 
of an axe, and then all was silent 
again. 

** I think this is an enchanted land,^ 
said Ersilia, standing still for a moment 
on the shadow-flecked path. She had 
dismounted from her pony> which Hum- 
phrey was leading ; the rest of the party 
had gone on, and were, for the moment, 
out of sight amongst the trees. " I have 
sometimes thought," said Ersilia, walking 
on again, " that there is nothing I should 
like better than to be possessed, if only 
for a single day, with one of the old- 
world beliefs in haunted woods and 
streams, and mountains. Imagine what 
it would be, Humphrey, to believe this 
whole land around us peopled with unseen 
rustling forms that might at any moment 
reveal themselves. I do not know whether 
one ought to think of fawns and hama- 
dryads in a Pyrenean forest, but I could 
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be quite contented with mediseral i 
and mountain demons." 

Sbe spoke playfully, as she often di 
Humphrey, but he could not answe: 
the same strain. The lad was in a e 
of feverish excitement, none the less 
that it was hidden under a gloomy 
silent exterior. All night long he 
paced bis room, or flung himself upon 
bed to toBB restlessly from side to i 
The coming separation, the abruptendin 
these weeks of what he told himself wai 
only real life he hsd ever known, tha 
ever could know ; above all, the gnai 
conviction of which he was only the i 
intensely conscious because he obstini 
strove to stifle it — the boy was in a n: 
half-desperate, half-despairing. 

" I don't see that the old beliefs 
wholly lost to us," he answered, 
think they were passions and memc 
that took form to people the old w( 
and these are with us still if we have < 
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to see them. I know for my own part, 
that if I were ever to visit these woods 
again, I should find every step haunted 
by a presence as sacred and as beautiful as 
ever Greek or Roman imagined." 

'* What do you mean, Humphrey ?" said 
Ersilia, turning round with a startled look 
in her eyes ; he had spoken in a voice that 
she had never heard from him before. 
" You are in earnest, whilst I was only 
in jest," she said calmly in a moment, 
"but you are right. I suppose an old 
belief never is wholly lost to us ; the spirit 
cannot die, and the form too, before it 
changes, is most often cast in some im- 
perishable mould." 

" That is not what 1 meant," answered 
Humphrey, "I mean — ," but an abrupt 
turn in the path brought them to where 
the rest of the party were standing, await- 
ing their arrival. 

"Mr. Humphrey, I do beg of you to 
keep near me," said Mademoiselle Ma- 
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thilde, as soon as they appeared, *' I 
never saw such a road as this in my life, 
and it is growing worse and worse. I 
believe we have taken the wrong tam- 
ing, and that it does not lead to the lake 
at all. I fully expect to return home with 
a leg or an arm broken; my pony has 
stumbled half-a-dozen times already." 

The path, in fact, grew wilder and 
rougher, as it wound upwards and deeper 
into the forest ; the ground was more 
broken, and trunks of trees uprooted in 
some storm or washed down by some 
torrent, continually obstructed the way. 
Charlotte and Kose got off their donkeys 
and left the animals to scramble on as 
best they could; but Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde, insisting upon dismounting and 
mounting again at each one of these 
barriers, kept Humphrey continually oc- 
cupied in helping her. At another time 
he might have been amused or bored ; 

w he was indifferent. What did it 
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matter? One burning thought — a new 
thought that had come to him in the 
watches of the night — more and more 
possessed him. Brsilia was going away, 
and she would know nothing of his love. 
Did she know nothing ? Once as he was 
silently helping her over some diflBculty in 
the path, his eyes full of gloom met hers, 
and in them he seemed to see a new 
expression at once searching and inquiring ; 
but she did not speak, and as he fell 
back to assist Mademoiselle Mathilde, she 
passed on in front amongst the trees with 
Mr. Fleming. 

Humphrey, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
did not notice that one other of the party 
wsa almost as melancholy as himself, till 
presently, as they were walking along a 
more level space, a little grey figure came 
slipping up to his side. It was Charlotte, 
who had met with more than one disaster 
since the expedition set out. Her Spanish 
saddle had turned, and she had been 
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thrown to the ground; she had lost a 
glove, and she had torn her frock in an 
ineffectual attempt to reach a fern that 
she thought her aunt would like. 

"Charlotte always tears her frocks," 
Miss Rose said composedly, promptly 
producing a neat little house-wife from 
her pocket, and presenting her cousin 
with a needle and thread. 

" It is not very much torn this time," 
Ersilia answered, ''never mind it now, 
Charlotte ; you cannot well mend it your- 
self, but I will do it for you as soon as 
we stop." 

Charlotte then, with her torn frock and 
her sorrowful face, came up to Humphrey, 
who was walking a little apart from the 
others. 

" Mr. Fleming says that you and he are 
going to Argeles the same day that the 
Princess Zaraikine leaves," she said. "I 
am so sorry you are all going away." 
It is very good of you to say so, 
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Humphrey answered, gloomily, " but these 
things cannot be helped. Miss Grey, and 
I don't know that there is much use 
talking about them/' 

" Do you think not?" she said, " but it 
will be so dull when you are gone. You 
know we do not leave till Saturday week, 
and I don't know what I shall do. It 
was very dull before we came to the Baux- 
Ohaudes, but since we have been here, 
and I have known yoii and the Princess 
Zaraikine, it has been quite different. I 
am very sorry you are going, and I think 
you are sorry, too ; you look so." 

'* Do I?" said Humphrey, unable to 
help smiling, and looking down ho saw a 
little face turned up to his with so kind 
and simple an expression that his gloom 
almost vanished for the moment. 

" I am very sorry," he said, ** but 
you know we shall soon be in Paris, 
Miss Grey, and then we shall all meet 
again." 
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" Yes, that will be nice/* she said, " I 
am glad for that reason that we are going 
there for the winter/* 

" For no other reason ? Don*t you like 
Paris ?" said Humphrey. 

*' Not much — not so much as Brussels. 
I used to have no firiends in Paris, and 
then it was very dull,** said Charlotte, in 
whom a capacity for enjoyment had ap- 
parently not been developed. " Now I 
shall like it better, but I hoped that Aunt 
Maria would go back to Brussels.** 

" You were not dull in Brussels, then ?** 
said Humphrey. 

" No, oh no !** she said, ** I was very 
happy there last winter. I wish we could 
go back there again; I wish I could 
be as happy again, but that will never 
be." 

** Why not ?'* said Humphrey, sorry for 
the poor little girl and her troubles. 
" People say that it is just when life seems 
dullest that the best things happen. I 
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don't know if it is true, but so they 
say." 

i*Yes," replied Charlotte; "but it is 
different with me, because it is not for 

myself only " She stopped short, as 

though afraid of saying too much, and 
coloured up ; and just then, hearing her 
name called from behind, she ran back 
to where the rest of the party were 
standing. 

They had turned aside into a little 
sunny glade, watered by a marshy stream, 
and full of soft grass and flowers. Made- 
moiselle Mathilde had declared herself 
exhausted, and unable to go a step further 
without at least half an hour's rest. She 
had dismounted from her pony, and was 
now comfortably seated in the shade of a 
beech tree. Ersilia began to mend Char- 
lotte's frock, and Rose, who had already 
announced more than once that she had 
been learning to paint, immediately, to 
Mr. Fleming's great amusement, produced 
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an elaborate apparatus for water-colour 
drawing, sat dowD, and began to improve 
these idle moments by sketching, the sur- 
rounding scenery. He stood watching her 
for a few minutes^ and finding that she 
was not at all disconcerted^ presently sat 
down beside her, 

•* Might I venture to make a sugges- 
tion ?'* he said, and very good-naturedly 
began to give her some elementary infor- 
mation. Rose listened with round eyes. 
" That is not at all the way my mistress 
taught me," she said, not without scorn, 
and taking up her brush again^ set to work 
as before. 

" Come with me, Humphrey," said Mr. 
Fleming, getting up and laughing; "I 
want to find out whether there is any- 
thing to be seen of this lake. I have an 
idea that, as Mademoiselle Mathilde 
suggests, we have taken the wrong path." 

And so it proved. Not a hundred 
yards from where they had been sitting, 
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the trees grew thinner sind the road oame 
to an end. They had reached the edge of 
the forest) and before them lay a wild and 
pathless traot, strewn with rooks^ tossed 
into hollows and ridgoSi running up on 
every side to meet the giant slopes of the 
mountains ; in the midst the snow-flecked 
dome and sharp precipices of the Pic du 
Midi rising into the blue air. They wore 
high up in the heart of the mountainSi but 
there was no lake. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde was triumphant 
when they returned to hor with this intel- 
ligence. 

'* Did I not tell you so P" she said, " I 
know that boy was not to be trusted; I 
was convinced of it. We may think 
ourselves lucky that he has not led us 
into the midst of a gang of robbers. For 
my own part I am delighted ; I could not 
have gone a step further to see the finest 
lake in the world. Now I suppose you 
will all want something to eat; English 
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people can never exist withoat food for 
more than three hours together. Where 
has that boy put the baskets? Ersilia — 
where is Ersilia? Oh, she has gone on 
with Mr. Fleming to see the view. Rose, 
my child, tell the boy to bring the baskets 
here into the shade, and you and Char- 
lotte can unpack them." 

Humphrey moved away from the voices 
and clatter, away from the shadow of the 
trees to the sunlight and open space 
beyond. He looked round for Ersilia; 
he had kept aloof from her, or she had 
avoided him — he could hardly have told 
which— while they were all together in 
the forest ; but now that he had lost the 
consciousness of her presence, he was 
seized with a feverish anxiety to speak to 
her, to hear her voice, to read her face, 
to assure himself of he knew not what. 
But she had walked on with Mr. Fleming, 
and on the hilly and broken ground they 
were already out of sight. A fierce and 
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angry jealousy, that for weeks had been 
smouldering, only half repressed, leapt 
into sudden life in the lad's heart. He 
flung himself down upon a bank amongst 
the ferns and bushes, and lay sullenly 
plucking at the grass and wild flowers 
that grew around. 

All at once he raised himself on one 
elbow and looked up. Amongst some 
trees that covered a little grassy ridge at 
no great distance, Ersilia and Mr. Fleming 
were slowly making their way back to the 
forest. They were not looking towards 
him as he lay half hidden amongst the 
ferns, but he could see them distinctly — to 
his life's end he will see them, two figures 
amongst the slender birch-trees, against 
that vast sunny background of pastures, 
and peaks, and forests. They moved 
slowly along side by side, then paused ; 
Ersilia looked up, he took her hand in 
his 

The earth seemed to waver, the sun* 
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shine to widen and dazzle till it wrapped 
away mountains and forests, and Mr. 
Fleming and Ersilia in one swift blaze; 
then all was dark and still, as Humphrey 
lay with his face hidden on the ground. 
He knew it, he had known it all along ; 
no word, no look had escaped him — and 
yet he had never believed it till now. 

How long he lay there he never knew, 
but presently he heard voices calling from 
the wood, then a low murmur, footsteps 
passing near him, and a pause. He looked, 
and saw Ersilia coming towards him across 
the little meadow that sloped downwards 
from the bank, then lay with his face 
hidden as before. 

In a moment he heard the rustle of her 
garments, and the soft movement of her 
feet amongst the grass and flowers as she 
came and stood beside him ; but he did 
not move. 

** Humphrey," she said, in a strange. 
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sweet voice, which yet had in it some 
undertone of anxiety. 

He raised his head. " I love you, 
Brsilia !" he cried, in a voice which 
seemed to himself to resound and echo 
till it filled the air. He dropped his head 
again on his folded arms, and lay motion- 
less. There was a long pause. 

" Humphrey," she said again. There 
was a subtle change in her voice that 
chilled the lad's heart with a sudden fear. 
All the sweet days that they had known 
together swept before him and faded. He 
raised himself slowly, and stood leaning 
his back against a tree. 

" Forgive me," he said, " I think I am 
mad." 

" No, I have nothing to forgive," she 
said with the most heartfelt earnestness, 
** but I am very sorry. I cannot bear the 
thought of giving you pain." 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
spoke. Humphrey bated himself for 
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having brought them there at such a 
mora en t. 

" There is do pain," he said, " or if 
there is, I would rather have it than be 
without it — it is not that. I think my 
love for you is what is best in me. If 
I am ever worth anything, it will be 
because I have known, and had in me the 
power of loving the noblest and most 
beautiful lady on earth. But I meant 
never to tell you of it — I have not in all 
these weeks — I know what I must appear 
to you — a mere boy as you once said, and 
that — that Mr. Fleming — when I saw you 
together just now, I knew how it 
was " 

His words ended in a sob. He broke 
away before she could answer him, and 
by the time he joined the party under the 
trees, the luncheon was nearly over, and 
Mademoiselle Mathilde was claiming all 
Ersilia's attention. 

Their return home was hastened by a 
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threatening thunderstorm. The afternoon 
changed with the Suddenness common in 
mountainous regions, and a flash of light- 
ning and the distant roll of thunder 
warned them to depart. 

" I am not in the least afraid of thun- 
der and lightning," said Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, who, in fact, was a most 
courageous little woman, and I believe 
feared nothing ; ** at the same time a 
storm in the forest will be extremely 
dangerous, and I should prefer living a 
little longer if possible; there always re- 
mains the risk of breaking our necks as 
we go down. Have you seen my shawl, 
Brsilia ? — and my umbrella ? Thank you, 
Mr. Fleming. Now, Mr. Humphrey, I 
depend upon you to take care of me as we 
return." 

Humphrey desired nothing better. He 
was glad that their hurried descent 
through the forest rendered conversation 
impossible ; once or twice he fancied that 
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Ersilia approached him as if to speak, but 
he pulled his hat over his eyes and strode 
on. The mountains covered themselves 
with clouds, but the storm kept off for 
the moment, and they reached the upper 
road to the Baux-Chaudes in safety. Here 
they found a carriage that had been 
ordered to await them at this point. They 
all got in, with the exception of Hum- 
phrey, who said that he preferred walking, 
and who accordingly made the rest of the 
journey on foot in the society of the little 
guide and the donkeys. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



OUTSIDQ. 



TT was nearly dark by the time Hum- 
"*- phrey reached the Eaux-Chaudes. 
Dinner was over at the hotel, and the 
downstairs rooms were empty. His one 
desire was to meet no one again that 
night, and he was making his way out, 
when he saw Mr. Fleming coming down 
the long hall-passage to the little reading- 
room at one end. There was only a dim 
light from a small oil-lamp, and Hum- 
phrey hoped to escape unnoticed, but 
Mr. Fleming saw him and stopped. 
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"Are you going upstairs, Humphrey?" 
he said. 

" No," the lad answered, '* I am going 
out to watch the storm; it seems to be 
be coming on grandly. Good night. 
Sir." 

"Good-night, my boy, if we don't see 
anything more of you." Mr. Fleming 
answered so kindly and cheerily that 
Humphrey felt persuaded he knew 
nothing of what had passed. A wild 
thought darted through his brain; he 
stood looking after his master for a 
moment, then with a sudden impulse, 
turned and went straight upstairs to the 
sitting-room. 

The door was half-open and he could 
see into the room full of the lights and 
shadows of a glowing wood-fire. Ersilia 
was sitting in front of it alone, her cheek 
resting on her hand, and on her face a 
noble and tender expression that no words 
can describe. She started as Humphrey 
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came in and walked up to the mantel-piece. 

" I beg your pardon," he said with a 
desperate calmness, " I did not mean to 
disturb you, I only want to say one word, 
and then I am going away again. I only 
want to know — I have no right to ask, 
I daresay ; but I cannot endure uncer- 
tainty — anything id better than that " 

" There need be no uncertainty," Ersilia 
answered very clearly and gently, look- 
ing at him the while like one who must 
wound, but who would also heal, " I am 
going to marry Mr. Fleming, if that is 
what you mean, Humphrey." 

" Thank you," he said, " yes, that is 
what I meant. I knew it must be so, but 
I wished to be quite certain. It is very 
good of you to tell me." He took her hand 
in his, and raised it to his lips. " God 
bless you I" he said, and left the room. 

He went outside into the grey night, 
the gathering storm, that best suited 
his mood, and walked up and down 
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the little platform in front of the hotel. 
The clouds, had come down and filled the 
gorge above, below, and on every side, 
till only the little space of the village was 
left clear in the midst. It was as though 
a great curtain had been let down, shut- 
ting it out from the rest of the world. 
Presently the mist came lower still, into 
the very street, flashes of blue lightning 
lighted it up; ruddy gleams shone from 
the windows ; the people were still walking, 
standing, chattering in their evening idle- 
ness, but Humphrey shivered, chilled to 
the heart. He lingered outside till the 
flickering firelight in the window over- 
head changed to a steady glow, till a 
shadow passed and a curtain was drawn ; 
then he made his way across the street 
to his rooms at the post-oflBce. 

A few drops of rain were falling as he 
entered the house, and by the time he had 
got upstairs and struck alight, he could hear 
it pelting down. He opened his window, 
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and it came rushing in from the outer 
darkness; mountains and sky were alike 
lost in the blinding sheets of rain and 
mist, the thunder echoed and re-echoed 
in dull rolling peals. How did such a 
night appear, he wondered with inex- 
pressible bitterness, by the warm glow in 
yonder room, that he still seemed to see 
faintly through the blackness ? He closed 
the window, and sat down at the table, 
with his head resting on his folded 
arms. 

No need to dwell on that vigil, on 
the boy's passionate longing and heart-sick 
despair. The wild darkness without seemed 
to add to the darkness within. The mists 
that had come down to shut out the 
world, seemed in like manner to have 
shut out from him his past and future life, 
leaving only the present with its desola- 

■ 

tion. What remained to him ? His master ? 
He would not think of him. His art ? For 
months past he had had no thought, no 
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hope, no aspiration that was not bound 
up with the smile of those sweet eyes, 
the praise of those sweet lips. It was 
for the moment as though through that 
thick darkness he were groping for his 
own soul that he had lost. . • . 

He roused himself at last, and began 
to walk up and down , the room. As he 
did so, his eye fell on an unfinished sketch 
that was lying in one corner; it was a 
view of the mountains by daybreak, taken 
from the slope behind the house ; he had in- 
tended to finish it the very next morning 
and give it to Ersilia before she left. 
The sight of it now changed the whole 
current of his thoughts ; he began to think 
of the day that was coming, and of how 
he should meet it. He could not meet it, 
he said to himself — he would go away. 
He could not stay where he was; he 
could not face the old life, whose familiar 
details suddenly rose before him with a 
sickening vividness under such altered 
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conditions. To the young everything ap- 
pears final; they have no experience of 
the modifying circumstances that shade off 
the most abrupt changes of life, and to them 
escape always seems easier than endurance. 
He would go away, Humphrey thought ; 
he would cross the mountains into Spain, 
and there travel and make his own way, as 
many a young fellow had done before him, 
He would start in the early morning before 
anyone was up, no one should try to stop 
him; but he would write from his first 
halting- place, and say where he was and 
what he was going to do. Something of 
new courage and hope rose in his heart 
as he came to this resolution. He had 
both the egotism and the humility of 
youth, and it did not occur to him that 
any independent action of his might affect 
the happiness of others. 

He set about his preparations at once, 
that he might lose no time in the morning. 
He had plenty of money with him for 
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present use ; he put up his passport and 
papers, collected his sketches and draw- 
ing-materials, packed some of his things 
into a knapsack that he had brought with 
him for mountain excursions, and the rest 
into a portmanteau to be sent after him. 
When all was ready, he would not lie 
down for fear of over-sleeping himself, 
but drew a chair to the window to wait 
for the dawn. It was long past midnight ; 
the storm was over and the mists all gone ; 
the stars shone faintly in a grey blue sky, 
and a peaceful moonlight lay upon all, 
transforming the homely old-fashioned 
houses with a new beauty, as it sparkled 
on the wet roofs and white walls. Night 
after night Humphrey, leaning from his 
window, had looked down upon the little 
village wrapped round so closely by the 
mountains, till he knew every roof and 
window. Now he gazed for the last time 
upon the sleeping houses ; the lights were 
all put out ; only at the end of the street 
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one oil lamp was burning. He looked 
across to the hotel, where rows of closed 
and shuttered windows blankly reflected 
the white moonlight. " God bless her I" 
he cried once more, stretching out his 
arms, *'and him too," he added after a 
moment's pause, dropping his head on his 
hands. Something of the peace of the still 
night, the clear air seemed to pass into 
his soul ; he threw himself into his chair, 
and tired out fell asleep. 

When he awoke again, the grey light of 
morning was everywhere, and high up in 
the sky some red-tinged clouds were 
already floating. Humphrey had no time 
to lose; he went quickly about his last 
preparations, and then, taking up his 
knapsack, crept softly down the dark 
wooden stairs. Early as it was, the 
house was already astir ; the kitchen door 
by which he had to pass stood wide open, 
and some women who had come down 
with milk and butter from the mountain 
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dairies were standing round the fire. 
They were too busy chattering, however, 
to notice Humphrey, and he passed out, 
as he hoped, unobserved. 

He walked up the village street, grey 
and chilly in the chill morning air, across 
the bridge where he had once lingered 
with Ersilia, and so gained the winding 
road beyond. He walked along quickly 
in the brightening dawn, nor did he pause 
till he had reached a point where the 
torrent, receding for a space from the 
bank, left a strip of grassy shore where 
a saw-mill had been erected. It had 
often been the turning point in their 
evening walks, and here Humphrey too 
once more turned and looked back. 
Behind him, hidden by many a bend of 
the road, lay the houses of the Eaux- 
Chaudes, haunted for him by an inex- 
pressible grief, by a wild, hopeless longing. 
He bad started from an impulse that had 
passed without conflict into a resolution. 
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and there was nothing to turn him from 
his purpose now ; but many minutes 

passed before he took up his knapsack 

again, and once more went upon his way. 

The land lay before him all glorious in 

the early morning; a land of deep blue 

shadows touched by the sunlight into vivid 

green, of misty purple mountains, of softest 

meadows sloping down to meet the winding 

road. The waterfalls dripped from the 

rooks; the sheep-bells tinkled far and 

near; shepherds passed him with their 

flocks, and women with girt-up skirts, 

walking by the side of heavily laden carts. 

But the lad hardly noted these things at 

the time, as he walked on with a bent 

head and a heart full of unutterable 

bitterness. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BCllPHBET TBIES TO ESCAPE. 

THE sun was already high, and the 
morning freshness almost gone, when 
Humphrey saw before him the scattered 
houses of the last village in Francje. They 
lie deep among the mountains, at the foot 
of a pine-covered slope tracked by dry 
water courses, and backed by lofty peaks, 
which the mists that had fallen in rain 
last night at the Eaux-Chaudes had 
whitened with the first snows of the 
season. The carriage road ends with 
the village, but to the left a bridle path 
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leads immediately to the wild pass, where 
snow bridges span the torrent in winter, 
and avalanches come crashing down 
amongst the pines and beech-trees. 

Almost the last house in the village 
was an unpretending hotel, and Hum- 
phrey, who had had nothing to eat that 
day, made his way up to it, intending to 
breakfast there and get some information 
about his route. A few stone steps on 
one side led up from the road to a little 
raised platform or terrace, on which the 
door of the house opened. A woman came 
out to meet him ; a woman with a long, 
melancholy face, which Humphrey some- 
how thought he remembered. 

"So you are come at last," she said, 
looking at him and nodding. " Where is 
the belle dame who was with you ?" 

" She is not with me to-day,'* Hum- 
phrey answered. The woman's words had 
awakened a memoiy that came with a 
sudden pang. "I remember you now," 
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he said ; " you were good enough to give 
us places in your cart one evening." 

" Yes, it was I. I thought I should see 
you again," said the woman ; " every one 
comes here while the weather is fine; 
when the snow is down, it is another 
thing. Are you going to the Plateau? 
Do you want a guide ? My son is at 
home and can go with you. No one 
knows the mountains better than my 
Baptiste, though he is but young ; he has 
been with his father since he was that 
high. Will you have breakfast before 
you start ? We have trout just caught, 
which will be ready directly. What has 
become of the belle dame ? Has she gone 
away ?" 

" I am not going to the Plateau, I am 
going into Spain," said Humphrey, as soon 
as he could speak. ^'Can you tell me 
anything about the road ?" 

"Baptiste can go with you," answered 
the woman, promptly. *^You had better 
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hire one of our mules, and Baptiste will 
accompany you across the frontier and 
return with the animal; that will be 
best." 

Humphrey had intended making the 
journey on foot; but he was tired and 
uncertain of the distance, and would not 
dispute the point. He hired the mule, 
and ordered some breakfast; then, as 
they were entering the house, cheered 
somehow by the sight of a face not wholly 
strange, asked if he could have a pen and 
some paper. It had occurred to him that 
he could write from here to the Eaux- 
Chaudes, and send the letter by a mes- 
senger. They would thus have news of 
him almost before they had time to miss 
him, whilst he would be already far on his 
road. I think it was more from the wish 
to have the letter over than from any 
distinct idea that his departure might be 
the cause of anxiety or suspense that he 
came to this conclusion. If, on looking 
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back now, he cannot wholly acquit himself 
of ingratitude at this time towards his 
master, he had no consciousness of it then. 
When he thought of Mr. Fleming, it was 
as of a man in whom the consciousness of 
an exquisite happiness must needs swallow 
up all lesser emotions; and perhaps, for 
the moment, he was not far wrong. 

But when writing materials were brought 
to him in the little wooden room in which 
he sat waiting for his breakfast, he could 
not make up his mind as to whom he 
should write, or what he should say. He 
sat pondering with his head in his hands, 
but the words would not come; at last, 
resolving to make another attempt after 
breakfast, he pushed the paper from him, 
and went out to await the making of his 
coffee and the frying of his trout on the 
little stone platform outside. 

He was leaning over the low wall, 
looking down upon the valley, and on the 
road lost immediately in the ravine beyond. 
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when he heard a cracking of whips and 
jingling of bells behind him, and looking 
round he saw a carriage come driving 
through the village and up to the inn 
door. Already, before it stopped, Hum- 
phrey had recognised Mademoiselle's 
Mathilda's yellow bonnet on the front 
seat, and Rose's hat and feathers on the 
box by the driver, and all at once he 
remembered what till that moment he had 
entirely forgotten, that a long talked of 
excursion had been fixed for this very day ; 
and there they all were. Mademoiselle 
Mathiide and the Princess Zaraikine, 
Charlotte and Rose in the carriage, and 
Mr. Fleming following on horseback. 

Could Humphrey have escaped at that 
moment, he would have done so, but it 
was too late. The remainder of the ex- 
cursion was to be performed on horseback 
or on foot, and the party were already 
alighting from the carriage which was to 
remain at the inn till their return. 
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" If there is a decent room in the place, 
I shall stop here till you come back," 
Mademoiselle Mathilde was saying as she 
came up the little flight of steps, " it will 
be extremely dull, and the people, so far 
as I can make out, are little better than 
savages, but that cannot be helped. One 
must, of course, see everything that is to 
be seen, but it is too much to have this 
sort of thing two days running. No one 
admires fine scenery more than I do, but 
I like a little relief from it, I own, and I 
have seen and heard of nothing else for 
weeks. There are other things in the world 
than mountains and forests. I could almost 
wish that I had had a head-ache, and stopped 
in bed this morning like the excellent Mrs. 
Grey. Marie would have attended to 
me, and all would have been comfortable, 
whereas now — Good Heavens, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, where did you drop from ?" 

Humphrey who had retreated into the 
shadow of the doorway, came forward at 
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these words, looking haggard and dusty 
enough, no doubt, in the bright streaming 
sunshine, and found himself confronting 
the whole party, Rose, Charlotte, and last 
of all Ersilia, who had lingered a moment 
to collect some of Mademoiselle Mathilde's 
straying properties. She came straight 
up to Humphrey, looking at him with 
sweet, anxious eyes. 

"You are here, Humphrey," she said, 
" we heard that you had been seen leaving 
the village at daybreak this morning, and 
I thought we should perhaps find that you 
had come on here before us." 

" What made you do that, my boy ?" 
said Mr. Fleming, looking at him-kindly. 
" You should have waited and come with 
us ; you look as if you had tired yourself 
out before the day began. Have you had 
any breakfast? I am going to order 
some coffee, and we can have it together 
before going on further." 

He went into the inn as he spoke. 
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Mademoiselle Mathilde had already dis- 
appeared within the interior, Rose and 
Charlotte followed, but Humphrey walked 
away again to the side of the little plat- 
form leaning, as before, with folded arms 
on the low stone wall. Five minutes 
since, he » had seen a vision of himself 
travelling along the road below, weary 
and forlorn indeed, but with a resolute 
heart, and now all at once his resolution 
had began to waver, to melt away. 
Should he go now, at once, whilst they 
were all at breakfast within, without 
seeing them again ? With a sudden feverish 
desire to do anything rather than wait 
there and meet a thousand questions for 
which he had no answer, the lad raised 
liimself and prepared to go, when, turning 
round, he faced Ersilia, who was standing 
just behind him. He gave one glance at 
her face and would have passed on, but 
she put out her hand to detain him. 

" Humphrey," she said in an unsteady 
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voice, " I cannot bear to see you so 
unhappy." 

He looked up again. She was very 
pale, and her lips quivered a little as she 
returned the gaze. He had never before 
seen her so much moved, and it nearly 
broke his heart. 

"Why did you come here?" he said, 
miserably, moving a pace or two away. 
** I meant to trouble no one — if I am un- 
happy, I can bear it. I forgot you were 
all coming here to-day ; I have nothing to 
do with that now. I did not mean to see 
you again ; I meant to go away — into 
Spain — anywhere — " 

" Go away ?" she said, "from us — from 
Mr. Fleming?" 

"Yes," he answered, "I would have 
written from here to tell you— it will be 
better so " 

She did not answer at once. She 
stood beside him, with one hand resting 
on the low wall, and looking down into 
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the valley as though she too saw a vision 
of a toiling, dusty Humphrey lessening 
before her eyes. 

" Humphrey," she said at last, turning 
to him, and speaking very earnestly, 
" you must not go ; I could not bear it, 
knowing that it is I who have done you so 
great an injury." 

"You? an injury?" he said, flushing, 
" would it be an injury if one were lifted 
up into Heaven by some angel, and 
learnt that for a little space one was not 
quite unworthy to breathe the same air ? 
That is what these days have been to me. 
It is fate and my own madness that has 
brought them to an end." 

She was silent for a moment, and there 
were tears in her eyes as she answered. 
" That is what seems to me so sad," she 
said, "that these days which I had 
thought would leave a memory that 
through all pur lives we should be glad to 
turn to again, should work you harm 
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through me. We have been such good 
companions and friends. I remember 
long ago, when we were children and spent 
that day together, thinking that I should 
like to have a brother like you, and some- 
how, when I saw you again, the old wish 
and the old feeling came back." 

"I too remember the time when we 
were children," Humphrey answered, "I 
think I loved you then — why not ? You 
were different from any one I had ever 
seen before, from all the world. You 
always will be — " his voice broke, he 
turned his head away ; how could he tell 
her of all the love and jealousy that had 
been raging iu his heart ? " I have no right 
to say all this now," he went on, *• and 
nothing can ever be again as it has been. 
You see it is best for me to go 
away; why should you wish to stop 
me?" 

** Because I cannot think it best that 
you should leave your work and Mr. 
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Fleming," she said earnestly. "Perhaps 
I have no right to urge you — You must 
forgive me, Humphrey, but — since I have 
known you, I have thought so much of 
your future, of what you might and ought 
to make it. I think there is no nobler 
work than that which through pure and 
lofty beauty lifts men to nobler thoughts, 
and I liked to think there was some 
one belonging to me to whom the 
power to do such work was given.'* 

** I thought you would not care now — " 
the lad said, half choking as he spoke; 
and then ashamed, perhaps, of the boyish 
speech, he went on quickly, " I am not 
going to give my work up, I can go on 
studying wherever I am." 

" But not with Mr. Fleming," answered 
Ersilia. " I think, Humphrey, it would be 
better that I had never known you than 
that I should come between you and Mr. 
Fleming. You love him and he loves you. 
I heard him say once that to have- such 
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a pupil as you are, and such as you pro- 
mise to be in the future, was almost like 
having a second life before him to live 
through. You will not disappoint him by 
going away now ?" 

She laid her hand on his arm as she 
spoke; her eyes looked at him entreat- 
ingly, her voice seemed to float and linger 
in his ears. What could he do ? 

" I will not go," he said, " you don't 
know what you are asking of me, but I 
will not go,'* and then, all at at once, he 
knew that he had never meant to 
go, from the very first moment that 
she had asked him to stay. 
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